usiaan 


c/3  (d 


VIBRATION  is  the  basis  of  tone.  In  a  brass  wind  instrument  tone  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  wind  passing  through  a  given  length  of  tubing,  of  given 
diameter  and  proportions.  These  things  can  be,  and  are,  nuUhenuUicaUy  c<d- 
culated  in  advance  by  the  instrument  designer. 

#  Then,  too,  the  quality  of  the  brass,  its  analysis,  its  temper,  its  gauge,  all  have  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  tone.  And  here  again  is  a  simple  problem  in  brass  instrument  metallurgy. 

#  Neither  the  designer  nor  the  metallurgist,  though,  can  anticipate  the  altering  effects 
of  essential  manufacturing  processes  upon  his  skillfully  calculated  design  —  his  laboratory- 
perfect  metal.  The  stretching  and  shaping;  the  brazing  and  jointing;  the  soldering  irons 
and  the  polishing  tools  leave  their  imprint.  The  clear,  singing  voice  of  the  original  brass 
has  been  delicately  changed.  And  this  is  something  no  method  of  production  has  been, 
or  may  ever  be,  able  to  prevent. 

#  But  science  came  to  the  rescue  of  this  new  Buescher  No.  222  Aristocrat  Special  Trumpet. 
By  a  new  secret  process,  after  the  instrument  is  completed,  all  of  the  brilliancy,  resonance, 
and  free  singing  tone  of  the  original  metal  is  restored.  It  has  a  tone  quality  that  is  unusually 
rich  and  beautiful,  losing  none  of  its  true  trumpet  character. 

#  Toned!  Given  a  cultured  voice  as  mellow  as  moonlight,  yet  as  powerful  and  brilliant' 
as  a  bugle  call.  Lightning  action.  An  especially  free  blowing  high  register.  A  revelation  in 
instrument  construaion. 

#  Boys!  Girls!  having  difficulty  with  "tone”  or  aspiring  to  national  championship  honors 
may  find  in  the  ultra  tone  quality  of  this  instrument  an  easy  solution.  Go,  now,  to  your 
local  Buescher  store  and  try  this  new  True  ''Toned”  trumpet.  You’ll  "feel”  and  hear  the 
difference.  Perhaps  you  can  arrange  to  take  one  home  for  a  few  days’  trial.  For  the  first  time 
you’ll  know  the  true  beauty  of  a  "natural”  trvimpet  tone.  See  your  local  Buescher  Dealer 
today  or  write  to  us  direct  about  this  wonderful  new  discovery.  '  m 

BUESCHER 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  903  BUESCHER  BLOCK,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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n>ur  years  of  Victory  O  OOO 

wiih  a  Lrass  choir  praciically  -YORK 


BOYS’  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  .  KING  STACY, 
DIRECTOR  national  CLASS  B  CHAMPIONS,  1929  •  SECOND  PLACE 
WINNERS,  1928,  1930  and  1931  •  FOUR  TIMES  MICHIGAN  CLASS  B  CHAMPIONS 


OR  four  successive  years,  the 
Band  di  the  Boys'  Vocatkmal 
School  of  Lansing  has  been 
either  winner  or  runner-up 
in  Class  B  at  the  natk»)al 
school  band  contests. 

Such  a  record  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit.  We  would  like 
to  claim  a  share  for  the  House 
KING  STACY  of  York,  but  it  belongs  —  all 

of  it — to  the  band  itself  and 
to  the  sound  instruction  and  musicianly  leadership 

King  Stacy. 

The  entire  brass  secticm  of  this  fine  band,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  is  equipped  with  stsmdard 
York  Instruments,  which  have  been  purchased  in 
the  regular  way  through  the  regular  channels. 

Wherever  you  see  a  York  in  use,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  the  unqualified  choice  of  the  user, 
purchased  in  the  regular  way.  For  the  House  of 
York  gives  neither  instruments  ncx'  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  testimonials  or  the  use  d  "big  names". 
No  artists  are  subsidized,  no  high-pressure  cx'gan- 
izers  employed,  no  politics  played. 


The  past  steady  growth  and  present  sound 
condition  of  the  York  Band  Instrument  Company 
is  due  first,  to  clean,  ethical  trade  practices;  second, 
to  the  production  of  a  line  of  balanced  excellence  — 
instruments  built  “in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters”. 

If  you  want  the  last  word  in  a  modem  instru¬ 
ment  —  if  you  feel  that  personal  c(xnparison  and 
use  is  the  way  to  choose  an  instrument  —  then  we 
will  be  glad  to  place  a  Ycvk  in  your  hands  for  six 
days'  free  examinatian  and  trial.  The  coupon 
below  is  for  your  convenience.  Fill  it  in  and  mail 
it  —  today. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY, -GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
Mdi^eri  0/  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  1882 


York  Band  In<trui4ent  Compant 
Defiartment  131-J 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  literature  regarding  York  Band  Instru* 
ments,  made  “in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters”,  together 
with  details  of  your  six  day  free  trial  offer. 

NAME^ . . . . . 

ADDRESSl- . . . J _ _ _ 

INSTRUMENT. _ '  -  . . --  -  - 


Lst’s  patronUit  ths  Advertisers  who  patronise  our  magasine. 


M.  W.  ROSENBARGER 

Pnsideiu  of  the  lUimoit  School  Bmmd  Ataocimtion; 
Director  of  £ut  Aurorm  (IS.)  Higfc  Sdtool  Bond. 
Story  om  page  43 
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lamMiisic 


•y  «oiCE  OF  THE  Universe;  Priestess  of 
/  y  Earth,  Life’s  Lyric  of  Love,  am  1.  Song 
of  angels  in  the  house  of  good;  the 
snare  and  delusion  of  hell. 

1  vdiisper  of  passion;  I  breathe  romance;  1  am 
the  inspiration  for  work  and  play.  Though  1 
am  a  balm  of  peace,  yet  on  ^  battlefields  I 
stir  men’s  heans  and  urge  them  on  to  greater 
deeds  of  valor.  I  dwell  in  the  peaceful  cham¬ 
bers  of  content,  but  1  am  present  always  in 
the  pits  of  war.  I  lead  true  lovers  to  the  altar, 
1  muse  by  the  cradle,  I  stalk  by  the  t^jen  grave. 
I  am  the  incense  upon  which  devout  prayers 
rise  heavenward.  I^ow  me,  and  I  will  com¬ 
fort  you  always. 

If  my  song  be  in  your  heart  you  will  hear  my 
voice  in  die  baU>le  of  the  brook,  the  chant 
of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
billows  of  the  sea.  The  wind  and  the  rain  and 
the  flowers  and  the  dew  all  speak  to  you  of 
me.  'The  rumble  of  traffic,  die  clatter  of  hoofs, 
the  hum  of  the  motor,  die  song  of  the  mill; 
ah !  1  charge  the  very  air. 

Down  through  the  ages  I  have  walked  with 
men,  yet  none  have  ever  fathomed  me.  With 
the  prince  and  the  beggar  I  roam  the  earth 
and  all  men  love  me.  For  I  am  the  spirit  of 
the  very  best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  praise 
and  strive  for  the  best  that  is  within  me.  1  am 
die  soul  of  the  arts.  1  am  Music 


—aOBERT  L  SHEPHEaO 


If  you  would  liko  o  color  print  of  this  for  fruming,  toe  page  36. 
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Judging  the  Contests 

OF  all  the  things  band  masters  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors  have  to  talk  about  there  is  no  subject 
more  pertinent  to  those  who  take  part  in  state 
and  national  contests  than  the  matter  of  judgment. 
Artists  of  the  brush  have  long  since  contended  that 
“Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.”  It  would  seem 
even  more  acceptable  that  tone  either  individual  or 
ensemble  is  “in  the  ear  of  the  listener”  and  if  this  be 
true,  then  a  large  part  of  the  judgment  of  a  school 
band  or  orchestra  p>erformance  rests  upon  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  tone  or  sound  with  which  the  judge  has  been 
naturally  endowed. 

As  we  jostle  along  through  the  streets  of  experi¬ 
ence,  we  rub  elbows  constantly  with  an  unfathomable 
range  of  personalities  from  the  pure  phlegmatic  to  the 
suf)eresthetic.  There  is  the  story  of  the  two  men  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  summit  in  the  Alps.  The  one  said,  “What  a 
gorgeous  sunset !  The  other :  “Where  can  I  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat?”  Neither  education  nor  environment 
have  much  to  do  with  just  where  we  are  pegged  on 
this  scale.  A  flower  of  genius  sometimes  blossoms  out 
of  the  mire.  So  it  follows  that  each  and  everyone  of 
us  possesses  a  tone  appreciation  somewhere  between 
the  absolute  negative  and  supreme  sensitiveness.  The 
difference  is  one  of  degree.  There  is  no  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  our  relative  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
or  tone,  and  this  applies  also  to  those  who  are  selected 
to  act  as  judges  of  our  contests. 

Only  the  mathematical  correctness  of  the  rendition, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  tempo,  the  pitch,  the  har¬ 
monics,  and  the  volume,  may  be  said  to  be  judged  with 
anything  like  impersonal  accuracy.  Much  of  the  rest 
leans  necessarily  upon  human  opinion,  much  in  the  ear 
of  the  listening  judge. 

Our  one  compensating  balm  springs  from  this, 
“what  is  fair  for  one  is  fair  for  all.”  Three  unbiased 
musicians,  sitting  in  judgment  over  a  given  number  of 
bands,  must  each  listen,  to  each  performance,  with  the 
same  pair  of  ears.  Thus  the  only  thing  that  might  be 
said  to  change  their  judgment  would  be  a  preconcep¬ 
tion;  a  leaning,  innocently  invoked  and  set  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  almost  entirely,  it  might  be  said, 
without  his  knowledge.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  a  case  of  a  coach  of  one  of  the  bands 
acting  as  judge.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  |X)ssible, 
for  such  a  one  to  register  unbiased  judgment.  It  would 
be  wise  to  avoid  such  a  complication. 

Some  criticism  has  been  offered  against  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  judge  over  bands,  one  of  which  is  using 
one  of  the  proposed  judges’  own  compositions.  This 
practice  might  be  regarded  as  dangerous  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  A  composition  conveys  an  idea.  The  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  interpretation.  A  composer  would 


naturally  be  finicky  about  the  way  his  ideas  are  inter¬ 
preted.  On  the  one  hand  he  might  feel  proud  to  have 
his  number  selected  and  might  be  influenced  to  recipro¬ 
cate,  and  on  the  other  hand,  after  hearing  the  number 
played,  he  might  use  his  opportunity  to  take  revenge. 
Composers  with  the  sales  viewpoint  will  probably  find 
it  better  to  keep  out  of  such  corners. 

No  matter  how  many  mathematical  rules  we  lay 
down  for  the  judgment  of  band  and  orchestra  contests 
the  human  equation  remains  ever  present.  It  remains 
for  us  to  guard  against  all  conditions  that  might  make 
it  difficult  for  a  chosen  judge  to  rely  entirely  upon  his 
ears.  Only  thus  may  we  be  assured  of  the  fairness  for 
all  that  is  fair  for  one,  and  the  fairness  for  one  that 
is  fair  for  all. 

On  Reorganization 

ONE  needs  but  lend  an  attentive  ear,  whenever 
school  band  masters  get  together  in  confidential 
confab,  to  beccwne  unmistakably  aware  that 
there  is  much  objection  and  discontent  in  the  chevroned 
camps  of  this  association.  Invariably  conversation 
finds  its  way  to  the  national  contest  topic.  The  even¬ 
ness  of  opinion,  among  all  those  who  participate,  that 
certain  policies  and  methods  of  procedure  will  have  to 
be  modified  and  revamped  if  the  movement  continue, 
supplies  the  conviction  that  there  is  sound  foundation 
for  criticism  of  the  present  plan  and  ample  justification 
for  the  band  masters’  claims. 

Pioneer  school  band  masters  will  recall  that  the 
national  band  contest  idea  sprang  into  more  or  less 
permanency,  following  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  ever 
held,  informally,  in  Chicago  in  1923.  In  a  book  on  the 
subject,  published  the  following  year  by  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  we  read  that 
the  interest  aroused  in  this  contest  “led  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  idea  into  state  and  sectional  contests  as  well. 
In  order  that  the  full  educational  benefit  may  be  se¬ 
cured,”  the  article  continues,  “these  contests  have  been 
placed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  its 
committee  on  international  affairs.  .  .  .  The  object  of 
the  contest  is  the  development  of  band  and  instrumental 
music  generally  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  is 
believed  that  the  interest  aroused  by  this  (Chicago) 
contest,  and  later  annual  repetition,  will  result  in  the 
near  future  in  winning  more  popular  recognition  of  the 
educational  importance  of  bands,  and  that  this  in  turn 
will  enable  the  bands  more  fully  to  serve  their  school 
and  the  community,” 

And  so  the  contests  have  continued  since  1924  un¬ 
der  this  management.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
alone  can  truly  speak  for  the  conscientious  and  intelli- 
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gent  effort  that  has  guided  affairs  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  there  has  always  been  an  unwritten  under¬ 
standing  that  when  the  national  school  band  contest 
movement  shall  have  attained  sufficient  organization, 
sufficient  form  and  strength  within  itself,  to  maintain 
its  being  and  continue  to  move  forward  under  its  own 
power,  that  it  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Band  mas¬ 
ters  generally,  those  who  have  been  most  active  in,  and 
who  have  contributed  most  to,  the  success  of  the  na¬ 
tional  contests,  feel  that  such  a  position  has  been  amply 
attained. 

The  strength  and  permanency  of  any  organization 
rests  upon  the  solidity  of  its  superstriKture.  The  men 
of  affairs  in  this  Association,  the  pillars  and  beams 
around  which  the  national  fabric  is  to  be  constructed 
must  have  the  leadership  and  the  authority  to  carry  As¬ 
sociation  achievements  to  triumphant  heights.  But 
most  important  of  all  they  must  have  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  intimate  working  knowledge  of  practical  affairs 
if  they  are  to  inspire  our  membership  with  confidence 
and  loyalty,  the  mortar  and  cement  of  our  structure. 

There  is  much  to  be  accomplished,  much  work  to 
be  done.  State  organizations  are  limited  and  varied. 
With  a  republican  form  of  government  these  state  or¬ 
ganizations  may  be  worked  out  under  a  legislative  plan 
that  will  draw  our  entire  school  band  nation  together 
with  common  interest,  unified  purpose,  and  equal  rights. 
After  all  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

If  the  national  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  for  the  good  of  the  Association — men 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  band  masters  who  are  them¬ 
selves  musicians  and  who  know  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  how  the  body  of  the  Association  desires  that  con¬ 
tests  be  conducted — be  given  the  power  and  authority 
to  themselves  work  out  and  carry  out  the  details  of  na¬ 
tional  contest  matters,  then  it  would  seem  logical  to 
expect  the  return  of  harmony  among  band  masters  and 
peace  in  the  Association  camp.  With  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  will  come  a  return  to  national  contest  enthu¬ 
siasm,  a  new  spirit  of  life  and  vigor,  and  a  fresh  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  national  school  band  movement. 


Bigger  and  Better  Um-Pahs 

UM-PAHS  of  broadcasting  high  school  bands 
and  orchestras  take  a  new  lease  on  life.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  grandeur  of  your  deep,  bass  voice  will 
be  no  longer  kept  in  the  background.  By  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  known  as  the  “B-22  cable”  which  is  now  being 
put  into  operation  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  sys¬ 
tem,  the  bass  tuba  will  be  transmitted  in  full  basso 
perfection. 

With  this  system  no  sound  produced  on  the  bass 
end  of  the  scale  will  be  missed.  The  nether  tone  reaches 
of  such  instruments  as  the  tympani,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  bass  viol,  cello,  piano,  bass  tuba,  trombone, 
French  horn,  bass  saxophone,  bassoon,  and  bass  clari¬ 
net  all  of  which  make  audible  sounds  below  100  cycles — 


heretofore  were  arbitrarily  stopped  at  that  point  by 
transmission  limitations.  Hereafter  the  tones  below 
100  cycles  produced  by  these  instruments  will  be  car¬ 
ried  flawlessly  by  the  cable  to  network  stations. 

The  lowest  tone  known  to  be  produced  by  familiar 
musical  instruments,  human  and  animal  voices,  or  com¬ 
mon  noises  is  produced  by  the  bass  viol.  That  goes 
down  to  40  cycles.  The  bass  tuba  at  its  profoundest 
goes  down  almost  as  far.  The  deepest  tone  of  the  tym¬ 
pani  is  just  above  that  of  the  bass  tuba. 

Human  speech  does  not  go  below  100  cycles.  A 
noise  like  that  of  footsteps  on  a  wooden  floor  is  one  of 
the  deepest  of  common  noises,  and  up  until  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  B-22  cable  by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  was  not  transmitted  in  its  lowest 
tone  registers. 

Hand  clapping,  surprising  enough,  has  no  tonal 
qualities  that  go  down  below  the  100  cycle  band.  The 
noise  of  hands  striking  together  runs-  far  up  into  the 
highest  audible  frequency  range,  exceeding  15,000 
cycles.  A  bunch  of  keys  jangling  on  a  key  ring  releases 
sounds  that  run  from  700  cycles  on  up  and  through 
15,000  cycles.  These  two  noises  are  the  highest  pitched 
among  sounds  likely  to  be  made  in  a  broadcasting 
studio. 

Most  of  the  sounds  above  8,000  cycles  are  not 
musical,  even  when  they  proceed  from  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  merely  an  accotn- 
panying  noise. 


For  Those  Who  Love  the  Orchestra 

EOPOLD  STOKOWSKI  is  speeding  his  plans 
for  the  series  of  radio  concerts  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Symphony  Orchestra,  w'hich  he  will  con¬ 
duct  during  the  winter  for  both  the  audience  in  the 
concert  hall  and  listeners  to  seventy-one  stations  of  the 
Columbia  network,  including  WABC.  ; 

Each  of  the  broadcasts  will  be  made  at  one  C|f  the 
regular  appearances  of  the  orchestra  on  the  sta^e  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  and  wil'  laift  the 
full  hour  and  three-quarters  of  the  concert.  \ 

On  the  opening  night,  Monday,  October  12,  v^hile 
Philadelphia  music  lovers  fde  into  the  hall,  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  white  shirt  fronts  much  in  evidence,  Lynn 
Martin,  noted  music  critic  and  observer  of  society*  will 
describe  the  scene.  The  sounds  of  the  orchestra  tun¬ 
ing  up,  the  storm  of  applause  which  invariably  jjeets 
Stokowski  as  he  mounts  the  rostrum,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  audience  in  the  lobby,  all  will 
be  picked  up  by  specially  placed  microphones.  Com¬ 
ments  on  the  music  by  another  critic  also  will  be  heard, 
and  will  be  designed  to  appeal  equally  to  the  tiained 
musician  and  the  listener  hearing  his  first  syn^hony 
broadcast. 

The  concerts  will  b^n  at  8:15  P.  M.,  Eastern 
standard  time,  and  will  last  until  10  o’clock. 


For  Contest  Reorganization! 


How  Do  These 
Suggestions 


By  H,  C.  IVegner 

Strike 

You? 


SCHOOL  band  tournaments  have 
grown  to  such  (N-oportions  in 
number  of  bands  attending  and 
pupik  participating  that  some  coordinat¬ 
ing  force  is  now  more  or  less  imperative 
to  utilize  the  untapped  possibilities  that 
this  movement  presents. 

The  primary  unit  to  be  considered  in 
any  suggested  program  is  the  local 
school  band  which  when  its  performance 
is  creditable  desires  to  compare  its 
achievement  with  that  of  other  school 
bands.  Motivated  by  a  sfHrit  of  com¬ 
petition  and  a  desire  to  fraternize  with 
other  youthful  musicians,  the  local  band 
goes  to  a  district  or  sectional  tourna¬ 
ment,  then  to  state,  and  possibly  to  the 
national  meet. 

The  assumption  is  that  at  a  national 
tournament  the  choice  outstanding 
bands  of  the  nation  are  gathered  in 
friendly  competition,  a  melting  pot  of 
youthful  democracy,  playing  before  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  judges  and  wishing 
to  take  home  what  laurels  their  perform¬ 
ances  merit. 

Both  state  and  national  tournaments 
have  grown  to  the  extent  that  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  some  instances  have  become 
unwieldy.  Some  states  have  resorted  to 
district  tournaments  to  eliminate  the 
less  capable  bands;  others  are  adopting 
the  festival  idea  where  there  is  no  com¬ 
petition. 

In  Wisconsin’s  1931  state  tourna¬ 
ment  76  bands  participated.  The  sched¬ 
ule  began  on  Friday  morning  at  8:00 
and  closed  at  11:00  Saturday  evening. 
On  Friday  afternoon  there  was  the 
parade  of  66  bands,  and  throughout  the 
two  days  there  were  more  than  350 
solo  and  ensemble  contest  events.  Every 
music  contest  took  place  exactly  on 


tiqje.  This  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  careful  planning* 'organization,  and 
the  cooperation  of  member  bands  with¬ 
out  breaking  up  a  tournament  into  units 
so  small  that  the  ins^mational  value  is 
lost. 

Since  interest  in  the  band  movement 
is  increasing  so  rapidly,  Wisconsin  like 
other  states  is  contemplating  two  prob¬ 
lems.  First,  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  state  tournament  will  be  too 
large.  Second,  we  must  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  participation  to  sections  of 
the  state  which  because  of  distance  and 
expense  involved,  might  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  attend.  'Hie  most  logical,  and 
possibly  the  only,  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  district  tournament.  This 
year  we  held  two  district  meets  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  state  tournament.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  had  over  100  bands  partici¬ 
pating  in  contests  this  spring. 

To  return  to  the  national  tournament 
and  its  possibilities.  To  begin  with, 
classification  of  bands  for  tournament 
purposes  according  to  the  size  of  the 
schools  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 


not  as  equitable  a  method  as  that  used 
in  Wisconsin.  Our  classification  is  based 
"on  the  average  playing  experience  of 
the  bands.  National  classification  com¬ 
pels  a  school  of  a  given  size,  thou^  its 
band  may  have  been  organized  for  only 
two  years,  to  compete  with  another 
school  of  a  similar  size,  though  the  band 
of  the  latter  may  have  been  org^anized 
for  ten  years.  The  actual  playing  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  latter  group  may  or  may 
not  be  ten  times  that  of  the  former. 
This  obviously  is  not  fair  competition. 
It  offers,  not  inspiration  but  discour¬ 
agement  to  the  less  experienced  bands, 
and  no  beneficial  competition  to  the 
more  expert  groups.  Moving  tourna¬ 
ments  from  year  to  year,  to  different 
sections  of  a  state  or  nation  in  order  to 
stimulate  musical  interest  is  advisable, 
it  seems,  but  competitive  classes  must 
be  planned  so  that  some  bands  do  not 
hopelessly  outclass  others. 

UNDER  the  Wisconsin  plan,  schools 
of  similar  average  experience 
compete  in  the  same  class.  Some  of  our 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Through  flooded  foliage  sunlight  and  shadow  filter  their  lacy  patterns  over  , 
winding  paths  that  le^  one,  softly,  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Muse. 

Interlochen 

Summer  of  1  931 


Tall  whispering  [>ines,  lakes,  a 
moon,  the  cool  pleasant  har¬ 
mony  of  nature  when  she  is  at 
her  best,  blending  with  her  divine  as¬ 
sistant — music.  What  an  ideal  back¬ 
ground  for  a  student  musician! 

In  a  two  hundred  acre  p)ine  forest, 
way  up  in  northern  Michigan,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  state  perk,  we  find 
Interlochen,  a  fifty  acre  tract  of  land 
between  the  two  beautiful  twin  lakes  of 


Wah-Be-Ka-Ness  and  Wah-Be-Ka- 
Netta,  set  aside  for  the  National  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Can^).  Here 
again,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
are  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  all  assemUed 
for  their  one  mutual  interest — music. 

Busy!  There  isn’t  a  word  for  it. 


These  boys  and  girls  work  and  love  it. 
A  look  at  the  daily  program  will  as¬ 
sure  one  of  that. 

7:00  A.  M.  Tumbling  out  of  bed, 
scrambling  into  their  bathing  suits  and 
down  the  hill  to  the  glistening  waters 
for  an  invigorating  swim. 

7:30.  Oh,  what  an  i4)p)etite  after  that 
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By  N  E  T  A  R  A  M  B  E  R  G 


sprint!  Mrs.  Mur^diy’s  tempting  break¬ 
fasts  surely  do  beckon. 

Clean  up  and  inspection  is  the  big 
after  breakfast  event.  Although  it  may 
sound  like  labor,  it’s  really  much  fun 
because  there  is  keen  competition  for 
the  weekly  honor  of  having  rated  the 
highest  number  of  inspection  points. 
The  Cabin  Counselors  are  required  to 
see  that  their  ten  proteges  fulfill  their 
particular  duties  after  which  the  In¬ 
spection  Crew  makes  its  appearance. 
And  lo  and  behold — let  them  find  a  split 
hair  on  the  floor! 

*9:00-11:00.  Under  the  direction  of 
J.  E.  Maddy  himself  or  some  other  fine 
teacher  on  the  faculty,  the  orchestra 
finds  its  place  in  the  Bowl  and  goes 
through  a  two  hour  rehearsal  with  just 
as  much  enthusiasm  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning. 

11:00-12:00.  Music  classes  or  recrea¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  students  aren’t  con¬ 
tent  to  only  practice  with  the  groups, 
but  they  take  private  instrumental  and 
vocal  lessons  or  they  attend  lecture 
classes  on  musical  pedagogy. 

Here  are  the  eminent  self-sacrificing 
faculty  members  who  devote  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  to  the  Camp. 

Andre  Andraud,  Oboist,  Cincinnati 
S}mii^ony  Orchestra. 

Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff,  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor  and  Solo  Viola,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Robert  Bladet, 
Flutist,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Harry  F.  Clarke, 
Supervisor  of 
Bands,  Cleveland 
Schools. 

Syd  Cunnington, 
Bassoonist  Minne¬ 
apolis  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

.William  C  a  m- 
eron.  Solo  Harpist, 
Curtis  Symi^ony 
Orchestra. 

Raymond 
Dvorak,  Assistant 
Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Campsie  Killam, 
stage  manager, 
soith  hit  props. 


Thaddeus  P.  Giddings,  M.  A.,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Music,  Minnejqwlis  Schools. 

Wilma  Anderson  Gilman,  Instructor  of 
Piano,  McPhail  School  of  Music. 
Louis  E.  Greene,  Former  Assistant 


Concertmaster,  New  York  Sym{Aony 
Orchestra  and  Metropolitan  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra. 


Here  it  the  man  who  has  most  to  do  soith 
the  selection  of  required  numbers  for  the 
National  Band  Contests.  He  is  Albert  A. 
Harding,  director  of  University  of  Illinois 

Bands,  at  he  appeared  at  Interlodsen. 

Albert  Austin  Harding,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Illinois. 

Walter  Heermann,  Cellist,  Cincinnati 
S5aniAony  Orchestra. 

Russell  Howland,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Foster  Krake,  Instructor  of  Voice, 
Transylvania  College. 

Henri  Leroy,  Solo  Clarinetist,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

SLarol  Liszniewski,  LLD.,  Instructor 
of  Piano,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Mus.  Doc.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan. 

Josqfli  E.  Mourek,  Homist,  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

William  W.  Norton,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Di¬ 


rector,  Flint  Community  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Constant  Omers,  Timpanist  and  Li¬ 
brarian,  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

Sadie  Rafferty,  Siqxrvisor  of  Music, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  Schools. 

A  r  m  a  n  d  Ruta,  Solo  Trombonist, 
Cleveland  Orchestra, 

John  Redfield, 

A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Lec- 
t  u  r  e  r  Columbia 
University. 

C.  J.  Russell,  A. 

B. ,  Cometist  and 
Librarian,  Sousa’s 
Band. 

William  Sk£at, 

Supervisor  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  Eaton  Rapids, 

Michigan,  Schools. 

Stefan  Sopkin, 

Assistant  Concert- 
naster,  Cincinnati 
Symjdiony  Orches¬ 
tra. 

Mikail  Stolarev- 
sky.  Violinist,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Burnet  C.  Tuthill,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ex¬ 
aminer,  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music. 

Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.  B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Public  School  Music, 
Oberlin  College. 

Of  course,  to  continue  practicing  and 
stud}ring  all  day  long  would  be  fim,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  a  break  here  in 
the  day’s  {xogram  for  “stof^ing  off 
and  refueling.” 

To  insure  the 
pr(^r  amount  of 
Vitamins  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  skilled 
dietitians  have 
been  provided  to 
prepare  the  din¬ 
ners.  And  what 
precious  viands 
they  can  prepare! 

By  the  way,  the 
average  student 
gains  about  six 
pounds  or  more 
during  the  few 
short  weeks  they 
are  there.  That 
alone  speaks  for 
the  food. 

C  om  f  ortable 
reading  recreation  rooms  afford  just 
the  right  spot  for  a  curl-up  in  a  big 


Antoissette  Bant- 
pach  m  character 
for  "Lelasoala.” 


Vladimir  Bakalei- 
nikojf.  Interloch- 
en't  expert  on  con¬ 
ducting. 
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10:00  P.  M.  “Taps.”  AU’s  well  that 
ends  well. 

There  certainly  isn’t  anything  prosaic 
about  a  program  like  that,  is  there? 
Nevertheless  there  are  numberless 

From  Evanston,  lll~, 
comes  Miss  Sadie  Raf¬ 
ferty  to  be  Dean 
of  Women  and 
teacher  o  f 
music  litera- 


Do  this  every  morning 
before  breakfast  for 
eight  weeks  and  retain 
your  “shapely”  if  you 
don't  eat  too  much. 
They're  in  their  pa- 
jamas  but  they  are  safe 
from  the  eyes  of  horrid 
men. 

Right:  Ruth  Bartoo, 
Maxine  Berger  and 
Catharine  Colver,  flute 
players,  do  up  their 
knickers. 

In  the  circle:  Elaine 
Baker  does  some  roast¬ 
ing. 


comfy  chair  to  either 
read  or  write  home 
to  mother  and  the  girl  friend. 

1:30-2:30  P.  M.  This  period  is 
given  over  to  privte  instruction  classes 
on  any  instrument;  choir  rehearsal, 
and  drum  majoring  or  directing. 

2:30-4:00.  Band  rehearsal.  Down 
the  long  hill  to  the  Bowl  midway  be 
tween  the  boys’  and  girls’  camps  come 
the  strolling  musicians.  Discords  of 
tuning  ig).  Silence.  Either  Mr.  Hard 
ing  or  Mr.  Dvorak  has  made  his  ap 
pearance.  The  baton  goes  up  and  we 
have  music.  But  hark!  No,  they  must 
begin  over  again.  And  so  it  goes  until 
four  o’clock,  each  and  everyone  intent 
on  his  own  instrument,  striving  to  keep 
in  unison. 

4:00-6:00.  Sports  of  all  kinds:  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  baseball,  volleyball,  canoe¬ 
ing,  rowing  and  hiking.  A  swift  game 
of  tennis  on  those  dandy  cement 
courts,  swimming  or  rowing  in  either 
of  the  twin  lakes,  and  a  long  hike 
through  the  woods.  How  good  they 
make  one  feel!  To  maintain  a  keen 
interest  in  ^rts,  innumerable  contests 
and  swimming  events  were  given  during 
the  season. 

And  then  comes  another  pause  in  the 
day’s  occupation  that  is  known  as  the 
sig)per  hour. 

7:30-8:30.  From  their  cottages  the 
ensembles,  chorus,  and  group  orchestras 


Interlochen 
lassies  take 
domestic  du¬ 
ties  seriously. 
Here  are  Dor¬ 
othy's  Lyon 
and  Wilson 
polishing  up 
Cabin  Three. 
Every  cabin, 
you  know,  is 
graded  on  im- 
maculateneu. 


pour  forth  their  strains  of  melody.  This 
heavenly  music  together  with  the  moon, 
the 'rustling  of  the  inne  trees,  the  hills 
and  the  lake  breeze  is  a  music  lover’s 
dream  of  paradise. 

9:00-10:00.  Everybody  in  cot¬ 
tages. 


Ton  is  their 
favorite  col¬ 
or.  And  these 
lovely  ladies 
are  getting  a 
fresh  coat  di¬ 
rect  from  na¬ 
ture's  paint 
bucket  of 
violet  rays. 


variations  which  would  pep  up  any¬ 
one  before  the  “blues”  got  bold  of 
him. 

To  start  off  a  perfect  week  there  are 
church  services  on  Sunday  morning  with 
either  a  director,  counselor,  or  student 
oflkiating.  Some  wonderful  little  talks 
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than  the  “Scandals,”  and  fuller  of  folly 
than  the  “Follies,”  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  big  hit  of  the  season.  And  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  well — they  surely  reduced  a  little 
dignity  that  evening. 

To  aid  as  a  “mixer”  several  dances 
were  given  on  the  tennis  courts.  Gaily 
strung  up  with  balloons  the  courts  pro¬ 
vided  the  atmosphere  to  make  these 
dances  a  gala  event.  The  only  difficulty 
— they  ended  at  nine  o’clock,  a  little 
too  early  when  one  hadn’t  seen  his  best 
girl  for  awhile. 

Each  year  there  is  one  special  Sun¬ 


day  on  which 
our  renowned 
veteran  of  mu¬ 
sic,  Lieutenant 
Comman  d  e  r 
John  Philip 
Sousa  makes 
his  spectacular 
appear  an  c  e. 
The  audience 
seating  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  Bowl 
fills  to  the  brim 
and  overflows. 


and  words  of  advice  are  given  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  performance  of  a  well-trained 
number  by  the  chorus. 

During  the  week  two  special  broad¬ 
casts  are  given  over  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  System  to  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  acoustics  of  the  Bowl  and  the 
precision  and  the  manner  in  which^e 
program  is  given  lends  itself  particularly 
well  to  this  type  of  work. 

One  of  the  loveliest  programs  of  the 
season  was  the  operetta,  “Lelawala,” 
given  by  the  chorus  and  other  camp 
students!  The  setting  of  the  Bowl  with 
its  natural  greenery  and  the  flamboyant 
colors  of  the  Indian  costumes,  blankets, 
and  tepees,  actually  carried  one  to  the 
land  of  the  Braves.  Mr.  Dvorak  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Krake  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  the  faculty  deserve  much  praise  for 
their  skill  in  putting  on  such  a  fine  per¬ 
formance  with  only  two  weeks  of  prac¬ 
tice. 

And  the  Faculty  Frolic!  You  should 
have  seen  it.  If  you  did,  you’ll  never 


These  boys  car- 
tamly  hove  a 
lot  o'  brau.  Can 
you  imagine? 
But,  of  course, 
UmPas  are  es¬ 
sential.  Suppose 
theyU  all  be 
going  to  Cuba 
soith  their  tubas. 
Harry  Clarke  is 
in  the  center. 


It  mutt  be  a 
serious  job 
— beittg  per¬ 
sonnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the 
Camp.  Rollo 
B.  Finley 
c  o  n  t  e  m- 
plates  the 
situation. 


The  lilting  trou- 
badors  from 
Cabin  Six.  With 
s  a  x’,  trumpet, 
reeds  and  oc- 
cordian  they  are 
a  band  unto 
themselves. 


hundreds  standing  in 
raptured  admiration  as 
he  wields  the  baton  be¬ 
fore  this  group  of  300 
high  school  musicians. 
In  sincere  sympcdhy 
with  the  Camp  and  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  assist  it 
in  its  permanent  ad¬ 
vancement,  Mr.  Sousa 
has  dedicated  his  latest 
march,  “The  Northern 
Pines,”  to  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  furthermore  has 
presented  it  with  sole 
rights  and  all  royalties  to 
create  a  special  Sousa 
Scholarship. 

The  housing  facilities 
of  the  Camp  require  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  build¬ 
ings,  in  all  of  which  we 
have  the  Interlochen 
Bowl,  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  and  acoustic 
properties;  13  classroom 
buildings;  28  student 
cottages,  fully  equipped 
with  electric  lij^ts,  hot 
and  cold  running  water, 
tub  and  shower  baths, 
lockers  and  sanitation;  3 
club  bouses;  2  life  guard 

(Continued  on  paae  33) 


These  boys  from  Cabin 
Six  have  a  pile  of  fun. 
How  would  you  like  to 
be  the  one  on  the  bot¬ 
tom? 


"Boy!  Are  we  hungry.”  Getting 
prompt  and  complete  attendance 
at  “hmm"  is  HOT  a  problem  to 
camp  diseipliuariant.  Hants  the 
begUning  of  the  "Una”  saaiting 
for  the  gtmg. 


forget  it.  Billed  as  a  show  full 
of  wH  and  beauty,  vainer  than 
the  “Vanities,”  more  scandalous 
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A  Ten  Dollar 

Lesson  ‘in 
Trumpeting 

The  First  of  a  Series  By 
W.  W.  Wagner 


There  are  cerUin  things  which 
are  nightmares  to  many  comet 
and  trumpet  players  and  if  they 
knew  how  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
their  flaying  would  become  a  pleasure 
instead  of  hard  work. 

Without  naming  over  ail  of  the  play¬ 
ers’  troubles,  here  b  one  which  b  most 


common  and  that  b  the  ability  to  play 
high  notes  with  ease.  You,  who  read 
thb  and  who  have  that  difficulty,  will 


Four  Star  Bras*  men  of  the  Har¬ 
rison  Tech  High  Sdtool  Band. 
They  are  Ottt  Zmeskal,  Edward 
Hegner,  Edward  Kust,  WiUiam 
Bleha. 


agree  that  your  playing  would  be  a  lot 
better  and  you  would  enjoy  it  more  if 
you  -could  go  after  a  high  note,  confi¬ 
dent  in  your  ability  to  play  it  accurately 
and  easily.  Nothing  b  more  embar¬ 
rassing  than  to  have  a  high  C  to  hit, 
double  forte,  and  miss  it  entirely. 

In  most  cases  thb  b  a  result  of  im¬ 
proper  lip  formation  and  the  wrong  in¬ 
struction  when  the  player  first  started 
to  play.  But  it  can  be  corrected  if  the 
proper  amount  of  patience  and  efiort 
are  used.  Do  not  be  disi4>pointed  if 
you  are  not  flaying  high  notes  in  a  few 
days  because  it  will  take  time  and  if 
you  stick  to  it  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  good  high  regbter. 

Start  your  practice  by  using  your 
moutl^Mece  only.  Go  to  the  piano  and 
play  middle  Bb  on  it  which  will  be  mid¬ 
dle  C  on  your  comet  or  trunqiet.  Play 
thb  tone  on  your  mouthpiece  and  listen 
carefully  and  decide  whether  or  not  the 
quality  of  tone  b  full  and  vibrant.  If 
you  cannot  produce  a  good  tone  on  this 
one  note  it  b  absolutely  necessary  to 
learn  bow  to  do  so  before  attempting 
to  go  on.  Woih  with  it  and  see  that  the 
lips  are  close  enough  together  to  permit 
a  round  full  tone.  Play  sustained  tones 
for  the  full  duration  of  a  breath.  Per¬ 
haps  in  a  half  hour  or  so  you  will  have 
accomplished  the  desired  results  but  it 
may  take  you  a  week  of  daily  practice 
before  you  attempt  to  play  any  other 
note  than  middle  C.  I  must  again  warn 
you  that  it  b  of  utmost  importance 
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you  can  i^ay  hi^^r  tones  than  G  but 
if  they  come  with  great  effort  and  are 
not  full  and  round  then  you  should  for¬ 
get  them  until  you  have  worked  up  to 
them.  Sustain  the  tone.  Listen  to  it 
carefully  and  do  not  leave  it  imtil  you 
are  honestly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Once  you  feel  that  you  have  accom- 
I^ished  the  desired  result,  then  go  on  up 
a  half  tone  to  Gjf  which  is  F|  on  the 
piano,  and  so  on  up  the  scale  untU  you 
have  reached  a  D  above  high  C  which 
is  C  on  the  [nano. 

Why  do  I  st(^  at  a  D  above  high  C? 
Because  for  ordinary  purposes  high  C 
is  as  high  as  you  need  to  go  and  if  you 
can  play  one  note  higgler  with  ease, 
your  high  C  will  be  that  much  easier  to 

(Continued  on  Pa^re  46) 


that  a  full  resonant  tone  be  produced 
before  going  farther.  Spend  as  much 
time  as  you  can  in  daily  practice  but 
not  less  than  a  half  hour  at  a  time. 

The  next  step  is  to  be  able  to  hit  the 
tone  accurately,  neither  sharp  nor  flat. 
Listen  as  you  play  it  and  do  not  be  satis- ' 
fied  until  you  play  middle  C  squarely 
each  and  every  time.  You  cannot  hope 
to  attain  any  degree  of  accuracy  unless 
you  can  achieve  it,  by  use  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  only.  Attack  the  tone  sharply 
and  softly,  double  forte  and  pianissimo, ' 
until  you  can  play  it  squarely  in  the 
middle  without  having  to  adjust  the  lip 
to  correct  the  tuning  after  the  tone  is 
started. 


The  student  is  now  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  or  B  natural  on  the 
piano.  If  you  have  learned  your  lesson 
well  up  to  this  time  you  should  have 
very  little  trouble  with  this  note  in  se¬ 
curing  a  round,  resonant  tone  and  to 
attack  it  accurately.  It  is  also  prassible 


that  in  a  few  days  you  will  progress  very 
rapidly,  in  fact  much  faster  than  you 
have  up  to  this  time.  However  it  is 
very  important  not  to  slight  any  of  your 
effort  or  to  be  satisfied  with  any  note 
which  is  not  perfect.  Be  critical  of 
your  own  efforts  and  you  will  do  your¬ 
self  a  distinct  favor.  Finally  you  will 
come  to  a  certain  note  which  will  be 
more  difficult  and  just  what  note  that 
will  be  is  inq)ossible  to  foresee.  Each 
player  is  just  a  little  different,  but  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  you  begin  to  encounter  difficulty 
when  you  reach  G  (first  si>ace  above 
the  staff)  or  F  on  the  piano. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  worked 
on  middle  C?  All  right,  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  on  G.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 


Mr.  Wagner  is  an  advocate  of  “Mouthpiece  Practice"  for  accomplishing  certain  results. 


Ed  Chenette’s 


Article 

If  you  have  ever  read  from  this  author’s 
pen  no  editorial  intrigue  need  guide  you 
into  these  columns.  Mr.  Chenette 


handles 


I  THINK  band  contests  are  the 
greatest  features  ever  introduced 
to  promote  interest  in  bands.  It 
is  the  making  of  band  masters  and  mu¬ 
sicians.  The  training  to  both  is  invalu¬ 
able.  It  keeps  every  member  of  the 
organizations  iq)  on  his  toes.  It  has 
brought  to  the  fore  some  excellent  band¬ 
masters  and  many  more  are  in  the 

making 

And  the  modesty  of  these  men  is 
most  commendable.  Take  Mr.  Prescott 
of  Mason  City.  He  won  fourth  in  the 
National  contest  this  year.  Yet  he  told 
me  himself  he  was  quitting  that  fine  job 
to  go  to  school  so  he  could  learn  some¬ 
thing.  You  cannot  beat  a  man  like  that; 
a  man  who  is  already  very  high  in  the 
music  world,  yet  who  starts  out  to 
“learn  something.” 

And  at  Northwestern  this  summer  we 
found  Clarence  Gates;  three  times  win¬ 
ner  of  the  State  in  class  B,  mice  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Natimial’  and  twice  close  to 
the  top,  going  to  school  to  learn.  And 
with  him  was  M.  W.  Rosenbarger,  win¬ 
ner  of  class  A  in  the  State’  this  year. 
Doubtless  there  were  many,  many  more 
fine  men  studying  to  further  equip 
themselves  to  teach  the  children  in  their 
bands.  More  power  to  all  of  them. 
Knowledge  is  supplanting  luck.  Music 
is  a  study,  not  a  gift.  Gold  is  not 
found  where  roses  grow. 

*  *  * 

HE  list  of  selective  numbers 
should  be  cut  from  fifty  to  six. 
Why?  Because  no  judge  in  the  world 
can  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
fifty  numbers.  These  very  fine  band  mas¬ 
ters  who  spend  months  perfecting  their 


hot  subjects  without 

bands  in  two  numbers  are  to  be  judged 
by  men  who  cannot  possibly  acquire  the 
concise,  precise  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  themes  of,  and  their  subsequent 
'  developments  in  fifty  numbers.  Even  if 
they  could,  they  could  not  remember  all 
of  them.  A  limit  of  six  in  the  selective 
list  would  be  entirely  sufficient. 

I  sat  with  the  committee  this  year  in 
looking  over  new  numbers  for  1932.  We 
cataloged  a  great  many.  All  of  us  knew 
well  some  three  or  four  of  the  numbers. 
Maybe  some  had  HEARD  all  of  them. 
But  what  we  HEAR  is  not  what  we 
KNOW.  Our  judges  are  all  good  con¬ 
scientious  men.  But  so  far  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  behind  the  (laying.  I  say  this 
in  all  friendliness  and  all  fairness.  No 
man,  who  has  not  himself  TAUGHT  a 
number  like  the  proposed  number  “In 
Bohemia”  for  class  A  in  1932,  can  ren¬ 
der  fair  judgment  upon  it.  And  more 
than  TAUGHT  it,  he  should  HEAR  at 
least  six  other  good  bands  play  it  after 
be  has  learned  it  before  he  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  it.  The  mere  reading 
through  of  a  number  at  one  or  two  re¬ 
hearsals  is  siqxrficial  knowledge,  and  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  selective  list  is  far  too  large.  Let’s 
cut  it  down. 

*  *  * 

Another  comiwser  and  myself 
were  discussing  our  tribulations  in 
judging  bands,  as  it  affected  the  sale  of 
our  music.  Both  of  us  agree  that  while 
it  gives  us  and  our  music  extra  public¬ 
ity,  yet  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
it  sometimes  hurts  the  sale  of  our 
music. 

He  cited  two  instances  where  band- 
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gloves. 


masters  had  written  him  that  never  more 
would  they  play  his  music.  And  one 
leader  wrote  me  the  same  thing.  Be¬ 
cause,  in  our  judgment  these  men  did 
not  win,  they  refuse  henceforth  to  buy 
our  music.  Again,  periiaps,  we  make 
many  friends.  The  friends  never  write 
and  tell  us  about  it,  though,  so  all  we 
get  are  the  “kicks.”  We  both  judge 
as  honestly  as  our  mtelligence  will  per¬ 
mit.  We  are  penalized  at  times  for  a 
condition  which  we  are  powerless  to 
help. 

We,  as  judges,  cannot  make  a  band 
win.  The  leader  must  do  that.  We  can 
only  mark  him  as  he  compares  with 
others,  and  it  would  be  a  funny  contest 
where  all  could  win.  Perluq>s  the  music 
which  we  write  is  not  as  bad  as  our 
judgment. 

*  *  * 

FRIEND  of  mine  always  ranks 
at  the  top,  or  nearly  at  the  top, 
with  his  band,  in  contests.  He  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  mariced  low  in  precision. 
He  and  I  have  often  asked  ourselves, 
“What  is  precision?”  in  the  minds  of 
judges.  We  sat  together  during  a  recent 
contest  and  watched  this  closely.  We 
came  to  the  startling  conclusion  that 
precision,  according  to  the  judges, 
means — when  a  part  of  the  band  only 
is  playing,  even  though  the  passage  be 
marked  “P,”  it  must  yet  be  played 
equal  in  volume  to  that  in  which  the 
band  as  a  whole  was  playing  before 
parts  of  it  dropped  out.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  farther.  A  band  tone  of  sixty 
men  p>laying  “F”  is  required.  Now  if 
the  whole  band  drops  to  “P”  all  is  well. 
Yet,  let  half  of  the  band  drop  out,  and 
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HERE  ARE  THE  REQUIRED  NUMBERS  FOR  THE 
1932  NATIONAL  BAND  CONTEST 


C/ass  A 
Class  B 
Class  C 
Class  D 


In  Bohemia 
Youth  Triumphant 
Urbana  Overture 
Eleanor 


By  Hadley 
By  Hadley 
By  Roberts 
By  Detten 


See  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  further  announcements, 
lists  of  selective  numbers,  etc.,  for  both  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  State  and  National.  Write  for  special  information. 


the  rest  of  the  band  drops  to  “P,”  the 
tone  volume  then  is  “PP”  and  the  band 
is  marked  off  for  lack  of  precision! 

Therefore,  to  maintain  precision  the 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  band  yet  ikying 
must  continue  to  play  “F,”  though  the 
parts  be  marked  “P,”  in  order  to  give 
forth  the  required  volume  of  “P.”  The 
band  is  judged  according  to  its  TOTAL 
volume  only. 

We  watched  closely  the  winning 
band  (though  we  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time)  come  to  a  passage  for  horns  and 
trombones.  This  passage  was  marked 
“MF.”  The  band  had  iweviously  been 
playing  “FF.”  There  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  let  up  in  the  volume  of  sound  by 
the  horns  and  trombones;  they  did  not 
drop  to  “MF”  at  all,  but  continued  a 
strong  “FF.”  The  effect  coming  over, 
taking  the  band  as  a  whole,  was  a  fair 
“MF.”  This  happened  again  with  the 
same  band  in  a  passage  marked  “PP” 
for  reeds.  The  reeds  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  “FF”  tone  throughout,  thou^ 
the  effect  received  from  this  part,  as 
against  the  whole  band,  gave  us  a  “PP.” 

We  saw  the  score  card  for  that  band. 
They  w'ere  high  in  precision.  We  {Mcked 
out  the  score  card  of  a  band  playing 
the  same  number — a  band  that,  when 
the  parts  were  marked  “MF”  or  “PP,” 
saw  to  it  that  those  instruments  came 
down  to  that  requirement,  and  low  and 
behold,  this  band  was  low  in  iH«cision. 

You  say  the  judges  did  not  know 
their  stuff?  Well,  they  were  three  of 
the  best  known  judges  in  the  business. 
And  there  you  are. 

Take  a  soloist.  If  his  music  is 
marked  with  shading  in  volumes  he  is 
expected  to  meet  those  shadings.  Other¬ 


wise,  he  is  marked  off  in  precision  and 
interpretation.  But  it  sq)pears  that  a 
band  must  maintain  its  complete  band 
tone  when  only  a  few  instruments  are 
playing;  the  fewer  the  instruments  the 
louder  those  instruments  must  {day  in 
order  to  maintain  a  whole  band  tone  in 
comparison.  I  know  I  should  be  kid¬ 
ding  about  this,  but  I  am  not.  You  may 
drop  your  entire  band  from  “FF”  to 
“PP”  and  they’ll  like  it.  But  try  drop¬ 
ping  out  half  the  band  and  droi^ng  the 
other  half  down  to  “PP,”  after  a  full 
band  of  “FF”  and  watch  your  precision 
go  to  smash  on  the  score  card.  Preci¬ 
sion  is  harder  to  maintain  in  the  softer 
passages,  so  that  any  band  that  does  it 
fairly  well  with  a  few  instruments 
should  be  marked  higher  and  not  lower 
accorduigly. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  to 
most  judges,  precision  was  a  matter  of 
drums  and  heavy  brasses.  Do  not  fol¬ 
low  our  advice  unless  you  want  to  do 
so.  It  may  be  this  frank  discussion  will 
start  some  of  the  men  thinking  and  that 
precision  will  be  marked  as  it  should  be, 
and  that  is,  according  to  what  the  score 
calls  for  and  the  number  of  instruments 
playing,  with  no  regard  for  the  previous 
volume  total. 

*  *  * 

A  BARITONE  overblew  in  a  big 
number.  A  judge  mariced  the  band 
low  on  tonal  balance,  saying  that  this 
instrument  spoiled  the  effect.  I  think  he 
was  right.  Two  other  judges  said  that 
while  this  man  did  overblow  they  could 
not  mark  the  entire  band  off  on  that 
account.  However,  the  effect  was  so 
rough  that  our  old  definition,  “Music 


is  sound  pleasing  to  the  ear,”  was  en¬ 
tirely  lost. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  band¬ 
master  himself  should  be  marked  down 
for  allowing  such  things.  So  far  we 
have  not  got  around  to  that  in  scoring. 
But  we  should. 

Now  this  first  judge,  who  rated  the 
band  low  on  account  of  the  baritone, 
turned  right  aroimd  and  marked  a  band 
high  on  tonal  balance  when  the  bass 
drummer  pounded  my  ears  off.  And 
again  the  other  two  judges  marked  this 
band  way  down  on  account  of  that  one 
man.  “Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel.” 
Where,  then,  was  consistency?  No¬ 
where!  There  are  scales  for  measuring 
lengths,  and  weights  for  measuring 
pounds;  but  there  are  neither  scales  nor 
weights  which  can  adequately  judge  the 
action  of  a  brain  in  operation. 

«  *  * 

IN  Mr.  Victor  Grabel’s  band  of 
Chicago,  he  uses  two  bass  viols, 
four  cellos,  two  harps,  and  a  continual 
c(Hnbination  of  instruments  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  marvelous  t(Hie  quality 
to  which  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  listen.  Mr.  Grabel’s  individual  ar¬ 
tistry  weaves  this  instrumentation  into 
a  glorified  whole  and  elevates  the  mod¬ 
em  symphonic  band  to  the  hif^est  pin¬ 
nacle.  I  have  heard  the  English  guards 
bands  in  England  and  the  Guarde  Re- 
publicaa  band  in  France,  and  I  would 
say  in  all  honesty  that  Mr.  Grabel’s 
band  is  superior  to  either. 

*  *  * 

I’ll  be  entering  my  bands  again  this 
year  to  keep  some  oiw  else  from  getting 
last  place.  Selah! 


From  this  unusual  vi«ic  from  the  rear  one  gets  an  interesting  picture  of  Joliet’s  percussion  section.  Note  the  military  dis¬ 
cipline  of  players  at  rest.  This  picture  was  made  during  the  playing  of  the  winning  number  in  the  Tulsa  contest  last  spring. 


Consider  Your 

Percussion 


IN  ONE  of  the  State  Contests  I 
beard  last  spring,  the  tympanist  of 
a  Class  “B”  band  insisted  upon 
striking  the  tympani  continually  in  the 
dead  center.  The  drums  were  some¬ 
where  near  the  pitch,  but  no  pitch  could 
be  determined  because  of  this  center 
beat. 

On  questioning  the  boy  afterwards,  I 
learned  that  his  band  came  from  a 
rather  small  community.  There  was 
only  one  high  school  in  town,  and  they 
had  no  tympani  at  all.  All  the  rehears¬ 
ing  had  been  done  on  a  bass  drum. 

No  one  had  coached  this  boy  or 
showed  him  where  to  strike  the  tym¬ 
pani.  Neither  he  nor  the  conductor  had 
made  any  attempt  to  secure  an  instruc¬ 
tion  book. 

This  represents  to  me  perhaps  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  example  of  one  of  the  grav¬ 
est  faults  of  school  band  practice. 

For  any  organization  that  can  raise 
money  enough  for  uniforms  and  con¬ 
test  qpcpense  certainly  could  manage 
somehow  to  secure  a  set  of  tympani. 
E^n  a  good  instruction  bode  would 
have  enabled  this  boy,  instead  of  wast¬ 
ing  his  time  on  a  bass  drum,  to  study 
the  elementaries  of  the  tympani,  and  he 


If  you  swat  the  pigskin,  you’ll  be  interested 
in  this  frank  discussion  of  the  tympani. 


By  William  Ludwig 


would  have  known  how  to  use  them 
when  he  bad  the  (^^rtunity. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  wonder¬ 
ful  and,  in  fact,  almost  unbelievable 
progress  that  the  school  bands  have 
made  in  the  past  eight  years,  I  still  con¬ 
tend  that  the  percussion  section  is  the 
weakest  in  relation  toother  instruments; 
that  is,  they  have  failed  to  progress  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  sections.  The 
drums  should  lead  in  rh3dlim.  They  pre- 
dcmiinate  and  set  the  standard.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  volume  or  of  unison  in 
motion,  but  of  jM-oper  schooling  and  the 
correct  application  of  the  fundamentals, 
plus  a  natural  sense  of  rhythm. 

The  tympanists,  in  some  of  the  bands 
at  the  National  Contest  were  really 
marvelous.  They  ^owed  correct  train¬ 
ing  and  true  musicianship  and  were 
especially  prominent  and  effective  in 


the  Wagnerian  selection.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  number  that  were 
decidedly  weak  and  a  few  that  were 
a  real  handle^  to  their  organization. 

The  tympanist  in  the  band  occupies  a 
very  important  position.  He  may  be 
considered  almost  a  section  by  himself. 
He  has  the  power  to  influence  the  entire 
organization.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago 
tympanists  in  school  bands  or  orchestras 
were  quite  rare.  Those  that  were  avail¬ 
able  were  naturally  untrained  and  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  coaching.  The  result, 
of  course,  was  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  really  outstanding  (layers 
that  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  prove  of  great  value;  yet  there  are 
a  few  that  seem  almost  impossible. 
Strange  to  say,  the  director  often  apn 
pears  to  be  indifferent  to  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  This,  of  course,  is  very  detri- 
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mental  to  himself  and  to  the  band. 
These  below-par  tympanists  lack 
rhythm.  They  i^ay  all  the  notes  and 
tune  accurately.  They  observe  their 
phrasing  and  shading,  but  they  are 
always  just  a  little  behind  the  beat. 
They  seem  to  want  to  hear  the  beat 
before  they  play  it.  This,  of  course, 
aggravates  the  conductor  and  causes 
him  to  feel  that  the  orchestra  or  band 
is  attempting  to  drag.  The  result  is  that 
he  swings  his  arms  more  furiously  than 
ever,  but  still  the  organization  will  not 
nrove  forward  with  the  jxp  and  sure¬ 
ness  that  a  well-balanced  organization 
should  have.  The  tympanist  does  not 
seem  to  notice  this,  and  likewise,  the 
conductor  seems  indifferent  to  the  con¬ 
stant  dragging  except  that  it  exacts 
greater  effort  from  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  {layers,  to  keep  up  to  the  tempo. 
They  are  in  a  rhythm  rut. 

This  condition  no  doubt  prevails  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  schools  where  the  student, 
through  lack  of  routine,  attempts  to  feel 
his  way  along  in  order  to  be  sure.  The 
conductor,  appreciating  the  cautious 
attitude,  permits  this  until  it  becomes  a 
habit  and  a  characteristic  of  that  or¬ 
chestra  or  band.  This  fault  then  be¬ 
comes  embedded  so  deeply  that  it  de- 
vel(^  into  an  accepted  fact.  There  is 
a  sluggishness  and  an  unnaturad  rhythm 
to  an  organization  of  that  kind  to  which 
the  conductor  accustoms  himself;  but 
in  the  contest  and  in  front  of  the  judges 
that  know  orchestra  or  band  routine  and 
that  expect  and  appreciate  a  snappy 


rhythm,  this  defect  is  at  once  detected. 

•There  is  no  one  in  the  entire  ensemble 
that  can  control  this  better  or  more 
easily  than  the  tympanist.  The  tympan¬ 
ist  must  be  not  only  i^ecise  in  his 
rhythm,  but  must  actually  anticipate  the 
beat,  that  is,  he  must  be  almost  a  shade 
ahead  of  the  beat.  This  is  not  at  all 
rushing  the  tempo.  The  organist,  string 
bass  and  tuba  must  do  the  same  thing 
to  a  certain  degree.  It  is  up  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  coach  the  tympanist  in  this 
regard,  so  that  the  conductor  need  not 
continually  pull  the  organization  with 
his  baton.  The  organization  should  roll 
along  as  if  it  were  on  a  slight  down¬ 
grade.  In  that  way,  it  is  easier  for  the 
conductor  to  control  than  it  would  be 
on  an  upgrade  or  even  on  a  level  road. 
This  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  tympanist. 

I  have  witnessed  a  number  of  these 
lagging  t)mipanists  during  last  year’s 
contests  and  they  are,  in  my  estimation, 
a  very  great  handicap.  A  habit  of  that 
kind  is  detrimental  to  the  organization 
and  should  be  remedied  at  once.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  the  tympanist’s 
concentrating  for  a  while  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  expected  to  anticipate  the 


They’ve  been  state  Champs 
every  year  since  1929 — the  Ho¬ 
bart  High  School  Band  of  which 
this  Percussion  section  is  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part.  They  are: 
Charles  Frame,  Frank  Davis, 
Ritchel  Anderson,  W  illiam 
Wherle,  Robin  Cliff,  Harvey 
Parkhurst. 


beat  rather  than  to  wait  imtil  he  is 
sure  of  it. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  prize-winning 
organizations  somehow  always  do  have 
a  very  good  percussion  section.  That 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  temperament 
or  the  rhythmic  instinct  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor  that  insists  upon  accuracy  from 
the  percussion  section,  with  no  hesita¬ 
tion  and .  no  timidness.  I  have  heard 
bandmasters  instruct  the  drum  sections 
to  be  bold  in  their  attack,  even  if  they 
were  all  wrong,  rather  than  to  come  in 
in  a  timid  way  and  develop  a  habit  that 
will  be  detrimental  to  them  and  to  the 
organization. 

The  technique  of  the  tympanist  has 
been  greatly  improved.  In  that  they 
have  made  most  wonderful  i>rogress. 
The  execution  and  rolls  are  really  mar¬ 
velous.  It  seems  that  some  of  you  boys 
have  a  speed,  force  and  control  of  sticks 
that  is  almost  phenomenal.  If,  along 
with  all  this  natural  talent  the  conductor 
can  insist  upon  accuracy  in  rhythm, 
then  that  organization  has  a  real  back¬ 
bone  in  rhythm,  one  that  will  be  felt 
and  noticed.  That  organizaticm  will 
score  high  in  any  contest. 

As  to  snare  drummers,  there  was  in 
the  contests  I  heard,  too  much  variation 
in  ability  to  attempt  to  catalogue.  To 
be  sure,  the  Class  “A”  organizations 
have  made  (vogress  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  instruments,  but  still,  most  of 
them  will  insist  upon  using  wire  snares 
in  a  large  band.  The  reason,  of  course, 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


A  million  kids  will  listen  wi  this  wuUer.  Will  ytm  be  one  of  them? 

Maybe  You  Don’t  Know 
“Beans”  About  Music 


What  do  you  know  about  music, 
really?  What  do  you  know  about  the 
voices  of  the  various  instruments  in  the 


band  or  the  orchestra?  What  kind  of 
music  do  you  like  best?  Symphonic? 
What  is  practical  music?  In  fact  how 


much  do  you  know  about  yourself  in 
your  relations  to  music  and  your  reac¬ 
tions  to  it?. 

“To  many  persons,”  writes  Kate  Gor¬ 
don  in  her  book  on  esthetics,  “it  seems 
a  simple  thing  to  know  what  they  like. 
They  say,  T  don’t  know  anything  about 
art,  but  I  know  what  I  like.’  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  People  know  very  little 
about  their  own  tastes  and  are  as  often 
as  not  disappointed  when  they  get  what 
they  thought  they  wanted.  The  chief 
purpose  of  esthetics  is  to  help  us  to 
classify  and  to  become  conscious  of  our 
own  tastes.” 

To  enable  us  to  find  ourselves  musi¬ 
cally;  to  establish  what  we  really  like 
in  music  on  the  basis  of  fact,  rather 
than  fancy,  is  the  purpose  of  the  study 
of  music  appreciation. 

PerhiqM  no  one  has  ever  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  devote  himself  so  seriously 
and  effectively  to  the  dissemination 
among  school  students  as  has  Walter 
Damrosch.  The  radio  is,  of  course,  the 
unparalleled  development  of  science  that 
has  made  his  work  possible  and  access- 
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ibie  to  every  school  room,  regardless  of 
its  location. 

The  concerts  this  year,  which  begin  at 
eleven  o’clock  Eastern  Standard  Time 
on  the  morning  of  October  9,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  sections:  Series  A  for 
grades  from  three  to  six.  Series  B  for 
grades  from  five  to  seven  or  eight,  Series 
C  for  Junior  High  School  grades,  and 
Series  D  for  Senior  High  Schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  music  clubs. 

This  last  series,  the  first  concert  of 
which  occurs  at  eleven-thirty  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  October  16, 
should  be  of  special  interest  and  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  to  band  and  orchestra 
musicians.  Each  program  takes  up  a 
different  composer,  the  first  being  Bach, 
then  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Berlioz,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Brahms.  Richard  Strauss,  and  Ravel. 
There  are  twelve  concerts  in  this  group, 
the  last  occurring  on  April  22  at  the 
same  hour. 

The  degree  of  success  attained  by  thb 
venture  is  due  to  several  factors,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  personality  and 
ability  of  its  director.  The  glow  which 
illumines  the  evening  sky  of  Walter 
Damrosch’s  career  was  not  kindled  by 
failures.  Moreover,  he  has  always  been 
essentially  a  pioneer,  most  resourceful 
when  blazing  a  trail  through  some  terra 
incognita;  and  in  his  exploration  of  the 
unmapped  regions  of  radio  he  had  two 
circumstances  in  his  favor:  his  previous 
experience  with  juvenile  audiences  in 
the  concert  hall,  and — ^most  important 
of  all — the  inherent  adaptability  of  ra¬ 
dio  to  the  diffusion  of  musical  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Consequently,  when  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
plan  for  a  broadcast  course  in  music 
appreciation  was  launched  three  years 
ago  it  was  scarcely  surprising  to  find 
that  the  programs  immediately  attracted 
an  audience  numbering  literally  millions. 
Mr.  Damrosch  foresaw  that  mere  pas¬ 
sive  listening  to  his  programs  would  not 
accomplish  the  results  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  desirable.  He  therefore  devised  an 
instructor’s  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  in  preparing  their  classes  to 
receive  the  broadcasts  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  their  reception.  As 
time  went  on,  the  value  of  such  a  tex¬ 
tual  aid  became  increasingly  apparent 
and  new  ways  were  revealed  in  which  to 
render  it  more  effective.  An  advisory 
board  composed  of  some  fifty  promi¬ 
nent  music  educators  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  man¬ 
ual,  and  the  experience  of  teachers,  duly 
reported,  constituted  a  check  on  its 


Mr.  Damrosch  will  play  for  you — and  you’ll  like  it 


lus  Professor  of  Music  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Ernest  La  Prade,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Damrosch.  The  authors’  approach  to 
the  subject  may  be  judged  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  Dr.  Farnsworth’s 
introduction  to  the  notebook  for  Series 
C  of  the  broadcasts: 

“Probably  all  of  us,  when  watching 
games  with  which  we  are  not  thoroughly 
familiar,  have  realized  the  advantage  of 
having  an  expert  by  our  side  not  only  to 
e:q}lain  the  game,  but  to  fire  us  with  his 
own  enthusiasm.  Nothing  could  be  more 
helpful,  for  real  iqipreciation  is  more 
often  caught  than  taught. 

“It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Music 
Appreciation  Hour  is  so  valuable,  for  we 
not  only  have  music  performed  as  only 
highly  trained  professions  can  interpret 
it,  but  we  have,  besides,  an  expert  who 
combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  musi- 

(Coiitinurd  on  page  47) 


suitability  to  classroom  requirements. 
Today  this  manual  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  broadcasts.  It  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  available 
free  of  charge  to  any  teacher  desiring  h. 

As  heretofore,  there  is  a  separate 
Student  Notebook  for  each  of  the  four 
series  of  concerts.  They  contain,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  explanatory  introducti<m, 
the  comi^ete  programs  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  series,  copious  thematic  illustra¬ 
tions,  multiple-choice  tests  and  leading 
questions  (the  latter  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  independent  thought),  pictures  of 
composers  and  instruments,  and  blank 
pages  for  the  student’s  own  notes  and 
illustrations. 

The  Student  Notebooks  are  available 
at  the  cost  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion — ^viz.,  $.10  each  or  $9.00  a  hun¬ 
dred,  delivered. 

The  new  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  Emeri- 


The  Acoustics 
of  Musical  Instruments 

Written  So  You  Can  Understand  It 

By  Lloyd  Loar 

Noted  Lecturer  on  Acoustical  Science 


Before  we  go  very  deq>ly  into 
the  subject  matter  of  this  series, 
it  will  be  well  to  see  that  we  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  what  the  series  is  to 
ccmcem  itself  with  and  what  we  may 
expect  it  to  tell  us.  In  the  science  of 
physics  is  one  comparatively  small  de¬ 
partment  known  as  acoustics.  Physics 
itself  is  the  science  that  deals  with 
matter;  that  is,  with  the  things  that 
material  substances  do  under  certain 
conditions.  If  we  conhne  the  i^ysical 
approach  to  behavior  of  material  sub¬ 
stances  under  the  conditions  that  pro¬ 
duce  soimd,  then  wt  are  dealing  (mly 
with  the  part  of  j^ysics  that  is  known 
as  acoustics.  So  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  acoustics  is  the  science  of  sound, 
and  a  very  comprehensive  study  of 
acoustics  will  have  to  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  whatever  materials  do  to 
produce  sound. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  sorts 
of  sound  that  are  of  very  little  interest 
to  music  students.  So  after  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  difference  between 
these  sounds  that  are  of  no  real  use  to 
us  and  the  sort  of  sound  that  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  use,  we  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  sounds  of  the  first 
sort.  We  will  be  even  more  exclusive 
than  that,  we  will  confine  most  of  our 
study  or  inquiry  to  the  behavior  of  the 
materials  of  which  musical  instruments 
are  made,  when  these  instruments  are 
producing  all  the  various  musical  sounds 
that  they  sometimes  seem  to  relinquish 
so  reluctantly.  But  before  we  are  ready 
for  a  specialized  inquiry  of  that  sort,  we 
should  get  a  general  idea  of  what  sound 
is  itself  and  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  main  classes  of  sound. 

Almost  any  one,  if  asked  to  describe 
briefly  the  two  sorts  of  sound  with 


No.  1  of  a  Series 

which  they  were  familiar  would  divide 
them  as  {^easing  and  disi^easing,  {Peas¬ 
ant  and  unpleasant,  beautiful  and  ugly, 
or  as  music  and  noise.  It  may  seem 
sufficient  to  just  recognize  that  there 
are  these  two  sorts  of  sound  and  to 
keep  them  as  distinct  as  possible  from 
each  other,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
not  producing  noise  when  music  is  in¬ 
tended.  But  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  the  two  will  be 
interesting,  and  it  will  furthermore  pro¬ 
vide  us  a  good  basis  upon  which  to 


build  our  inquiry  into  what  musical 
instruments  are  doing  when  they  are 
producing  music.  So  we  will  examine 
noise  and  music  more  carefully  than  is 
usual  and  see  what  a  comparison  of  the 
two  tells  us. 

There  are  two  general  ways  to  care¬ 
fully  examine  anything.  One  way  is  to 
analyze  it.  This  means  that  we  divide 
it  into  its  smallest  possiUe  parts  and 
carefully  ex&mine  these  parts  one  at  a 
time,  seeing  if  what  we  can  find  out 
about  these  parts  and  what  we  can  make 
them  do  tells  us  anything  about  the 
complete  thing  from  which  they  were 
taken.  A  simple  thing  is  always  easier 
to  understand  than  one  that  is  comi^i- 
cated,  and  if  the  thing  to  be  examined 


Diagram  of  Oscillograph 

1.  Flat  sensitive  surface. 

2.  Small  mirror  mounted  on  pivot. 

3.  Thin  cord  connecting  mirror  to  fiat  surface  and  drawn  tightly  enough  so  that 
least  movement  of  fiat  surface  yoUl  turn  mirror  slightly. 

4.  Light  shining  on  small  mirror  which  reflects  a  bright  spot  of  light  to  larger 
mirror. 

5.  Several  sided  mirror  which  catches  light  spot  reflected  from  small  mirror.  Mirror 
5  is  mounted  on  a  pivot  and  turned  by  an  electric  motor  or  by  hand  so  that  it 
reflects  the  spot  of  light  from  mirror  2  to  a  screen  and  as  a  straight  line  of  light. 

6.  Straight  line  of  light  from  mirror  5.  The  least  movement  of  1  in  turn  moves  2 
and  makes  a  corresponding  change  in  6. 
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is  divided  into  its  smallest  possible 
parts,  so  small  that  to  carry  our  divi¬ 
sion  any  farther  would  destroy  what  we 
were  examining,  each  one  of  these  parts 
must  of  necessity  be  simple  in  its  struc¬ 
ture.  Another  way  to  examine  anything 


is  reflected  from  it  as  a  small  spot  of 
intense  light.  This  light-spot  in  turn 
shines  on  a  mirror  that  has  four  or  mwe 
sides  and  this  many  sided  mirror  is 
turned  so  rapidly  that  the  spot  of  light 
reflected  from  each  of  the  sides  in  turn 


any  changes  in  the  straight  line  can  be 
traced  to  the  sound. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  oscillogr^)hs 
of  varying  degrees  of  sensitivity,  but  as 
the  basic  idea  of  each  is  the  same,  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  others  is  not  necessary. 
The  straight  line  of  light  can  be  thrown 
on  a  screen  and  the  changes  in  it  made 
by  the  soimd  studied  as  they  take  {^ce, 
or  this  line  can  be  thrown  on  a  moving 
picture  fllm  and  a  permanent  record 
made  of  the  changes. 

If  a  noise  is  made  in  frwt  of  the  flat 
surface  and  close  to  it,  the  line  of  light 
breaks  up  into  a  jumbled  pattern  like 
that  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  oscillo¬ 
gram^  tracing  from  a  noise. 

The  difference  is  very  plain.  The  pat¬ 
tern  from  the  tuning  fork  is  symmetri¬ 
cal;  it  is  one  pattern  over  and  over 
again,  each  time  this  same  pattern  reap¬ 
pears  it  is  the  same  size  and  length,  in 
every  way  the  tracing  is  a  perfect  model 
of  regularity.  The  pattern  from  the 
noise  is  unsymmetrical,  each  variation  in 
the  straight  line  is  different  from  every 
other  variation,  none  of  these  variatitms 
are  the  same  size  or  shape,  it  is  a  good 
example  of  complete  irregularity. 


Oscillograph  Tracing  From  a  Noise 

If  a  musical  sound  like  that  of  a  tuning  fork  is  made  where  it  will  affect  the  flat  sur¬ 
face,  a  smooth  regular  pattern  is  traced  like  that  shown  in  the  next  diagram. 


is  by  synthesis.  In  this  we  put  together 
artificially  constructed  units  whose  na¬ 
ture  we  can  control  because  we  have 
made  them  so  they  will  do  certain 
things;  when  the  effect  they  produce  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  thing  which  we 
are  examining  we  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  putting  together  what  we  do  know 
about  these  units  we  have  constructed 
and  therefore  can  understand  will  tell 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  thing  we  want 
to  understand.  Both  methods  are 
usually  used.  One  serves  as  proof  for 
the  other.  What  we  find  out  by  analysis 
can  be  further  proved  by  synthesis,  and 
the  reverse  of  this  is,  of  course,  also 
true. 


looks  like  a  straight  line  of  light.  If  a 
sound  of  some  sort  is  made  near  the  flat 
sensitive  surface,  this  surface  moves 
slightly,  it  in  turn  moves  the  small 
mirror  connected  to  it,  and  the  straight 
line  of  light  reflected  from  the  revolving 
mirror  is  no  longer  a  straight  line.  An 
inspection  of  the  changes  made  in  this 
line  of  light  will  tell  us  something  about 


SO  WE  can  see  that  whatever  the 
units  are  that  compose  or  make  up 
noise  they  are  put  together  without 
any  system  or  plan  whatever,  just  any 
way  they  happen  to  come.  While  what¬ 
ever  the  units  are  that  make  up  music, 
they  are  put  together  in  a  s)rstematic 
way  with  some  restrictions  as  to  how 
often  they  can  change  their  pattern; 
they  are  controlled  and  regulated.  It  is 
the  musical  instrument  itself  that  exerts 
this  control,  of  course:  at  least,  when 
it  is  played  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
it  to  do  so.  And  before  so  very  long 
we  will  see  how  it  is  that  instruments 
do  this  and  perhaps  get  a  better  idea 


Oscillograph  Tracing  From  the  Souttd  of 
a  Tuning  Fork. 


the  sound  that  caused  them.  We  know 
that  these  changes  can  be  traced  to  the 
sound  for  when  there  was  no  sound  near 
the  flat  surface  the  line  was  straight. 
As  soon  as  the  sound  was  made  where 
it  would  affect  the  surface  the  line 
changed  and  the  only  thmg  to  account 
for  the  change  was  the  sound  itself.  An 
inspection  of  the  diagram  of  the  oscillo¬ 
graph  will  make  it  easier  to  understand 
how  the  oscillograph  works  and  how 


TO  FIND  out  anything  about  sound 
by  either  of  these  methods  might 
seem  a  rather  difficult  thing,  but  there 
are  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done.  To 
analyze  sound  we  use  one  of  the  several 
types  of  what  is  known  as  the  oscillo¬ 
graph.  Although  there  are  many  devices 
known  by  this  term  they  all  work  on 
the  same  general  plan.  A  flat  sensitive 
surface  of  some  sort  is  arranged  so  that 
there  is  connected  to  it  a  small  mirror. 
A  bright  light  shines  on  the  mirror  and 


“Sound  Wheels.”  1.  W'ith  regular  teeth.  2.  With  irregular  teeth. 

3.  Disk  with  Regularly  Spaced  Holes.  4.  Disk  with  Irregularly  Spaced  Holes. 


o 


o 
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of  how  they  may  be  played  so  that  the 
control  they  can  exert  will  be  more  cer¬ 
tain. 

Studying  sound  in  this  way  is  really 
analyzing  it.  And  to  prove  the  conclu¬ 
sions  suggested  by  the  oscillogram^  pat¬ 
terns  we  will  approach  the  matter  from 
the  other  direction  and  try  synthesis. 
This  means  that  we  will  produce  sound 
artificially  and  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  readily  grasp  the  nature  of  the  units 
that  are  put  together  to  produce  it. 
We  do  that  in  this  manner.  We  take 
two  small  wheels  or  disks,  one  of  them 
having  four  teeth  on  it,  each  of  which  is 
an  equal  distance  from  its  neighbor 
tooth,  and  the  other  disk  four  teeth, 
each  of  which  is  a  different  distance 
frmn  its  neighbor.  The  two  wheels  will 
look  like  the  ones  shown  in  the  diagram. 

We  mount  these  in  turn  on  a  shaft 
that  can  be  turned  rapidly,  either  by 
hand  or  with  a  small  electric  motor.  If 
we  take  a  small  piece  of  stiff  cardboard 
and  flick  the  edge  of.  it  with  the  finger 
nail  we  produce  a  short  sound  of  no 
particular  character.  Perhaps  this  one 
short  sound  is  somewhat  like  one  of 
the  units  that  makes  up  noise  or  tone. 
We  can  at  least  try  it  and  see.  If  we 
turn  the  shaft  rapidly  and  have  on  it 
the  wheel  with  the  irregular  teeth,  at 
the  same  time  holding  the  comer  of  the 
card  so  it  just  touches  each  tooth  as  it 
spins  by  we  hear  a  tearing,  ripping 
sound  that  can  be  called  nothing  but  a 
n<^.  If  we  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  wheel  with  the  regular  teeth  we  hear 
a  sound  that  has  distinct  pitch,  faint  and 
rather  thin,  but  a  sound  that  is  more 
musical  tone  than  noise.  We  have  found 
that  the  units  that  compose  tone  and 
noise  are  somewhat  like  the  one  flick  of 
the  card,  but  we  have  also  found  out 
something  more  important  than  that. 
And  that  is  that  the  units  that  make 
up  noise  and  music  or  tone  are  the  same 
in  their  nature,  the  very  different  effect 
of  noise  and  tone  is  caused  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  way  in  which  these  units  are  put 
together. 

Before  we  comment  on  this  farther, 
another  experiment  of  similar  nature 
will  not  be  out  of  order;  and  it  will 
prove  more  definitely  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  from  this  experiment  with  the 
toothed  wheels  are  correct.  Instead  of 
using  wheels  with  regular  and  irregular 
teeth,  we  will  use  two  solid  disks  with 
holes  in  them.  The  first  has  four  holes 
that  are  the  same  size,  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  disk,  and 
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MISS  MASON 


A  remarkable  series  of 
story-articles  on  the  piano 
in  the  public  school  by 
Miss  Ella  H.  Mason  be¬ 
gins  in  our  O'tober  issue. 
These  are  human  interest 
stories  that  reach  deeply 
into  the  subject.  They  are 
informative  as  well  as  en¬ 
tertaining. 

Since  1929,  Miss  Mason, 
who  for  nine  years  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  piano 
classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  has  given 
methods  courses  in  vari¬ 
ous  universities,  has  been 
the  piano  class  specialist 
for  the  National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  New  York. 

She  is  well  qualified  to 
write  on  this  subject. 
Don’t  miss  this  series  be¬ 
ginning  next  month. 

Beginning 

Next 

Month 


the  same  distance  from  each  neighboring 
hole.  The  second  has  four  holes  that 
are  an  equal  distance  from  the  center  of 
disk,  the  same  size,  but  not  an  equal 
distance  from  each  neighboring  hole.  We 
mount  these  in  turn  on  the  rotating 
shaft,  and  as  they  turn  we  blow  against 
the  circle  of  holes.  The  two  disks  will 
have  the  appearance  of  the  ones  shown 
in  the  diagram,  before  they  are  mounted 
on  the  shaft. 

The  stream  of  air  blown  against 
the  circle  of  holes  should  be  blown 
throu^  a  hollow  rubber  tube  slightly 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  holes  in 
the  disks.  From  the  disk  with  holes 
irregularly  spaced  we  produce  a  sound 
that  is  like  a  fluttering  noise;  from  the 
disk  with  regularly  spaced  holes  we  pro¬ 
duce  a  smooth  musical  tone  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  soft  whistle.  And  we  find 
plenty  of  support  for  our  first  conclu¬ 
sion,  for  when  the  puffs  of  air  that 
escape  through  the  holes  are  unevenly 
spaced  noise  results,  when  they  are 
evenly  spaced  musical  tone  results. 

Many  other  experiments  could  be  sug¬ 
gested,  but  they  would  all  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  One  that  is  very 
easily  performed,  or  that  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  with  any  performance  at  all  is 
with  the  piano.  Any  note  on  the  piano 
is  a  musical  tone  if  the  piano  is  in  tune, 
but  if  all  of  the  notes  in  an  octave  are 
struck  at  the  same  time  the  result  is 
noise  very  definitely. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  when  the  units  that  make  up  sound 
are  assembled  in  an  orderly  plan  the 
result  is  tone,  when  they  are  assembled 
in  a  dis<M'derly  manner  the  result  is 
noise.  As  far  as  the  units  that  com¬ 
pose  them  are  concerned,  noise  and 
music  are  the  same.  And  the  extremely 
different  results  secured  by  the  way  in 
which  these  units  are  assembled  in  noise 
and  music  tells  us  that  noise  is  really 
only  disorderly  music. 

We  are  not  so  much  interested  in 
noise,  so  we  will  not  have  much  more 
to  say  about  it.  In  our  next  installment 
we  will  examine  these  units  farther  by 
the  oscillogr:q)h  and  by  synthesis  and 
find  out  what  it  is  in  music  that  causes 
the  three  chief  characteristics  of  tone — 
pitch,  intensity  or  degree  of  loudness, 
and  tone-color  or  the  quality  that  makes 
violin  A  sound  different  from  piano  A 
even  when  their  pitch  and  intensity  are 
exactly  the  same.  Then  in  future  in¬ 
stallments  we  will  apjrfy  what  we  find 
out  to  the  various  instruments  of  the 
band  and  orchestra. 
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HERE  is  now  said  to  be  an 
I  eleven-year-old  boy,”  writes 
Clara  Schumann  in  her  diary, 
dated  1841,  “the  greatest  genius  who  has 
been  bom  for  a  long  time,  and  we  have 
heard  this  from  someone  who  is  usually 
very  hard  to  satisfy.  The  boy  is  called 
Rubinstein  and  is  a  pianist;  he  is  said 
to  have  a  perfect  technique  and  deep 
feeling — 1  should  like  to  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

Twenty  years  later  she  writes:  “If 
Rubinstein’s  creative  faculty  kept  pace 
with  his  imagination  and  his  command 
of  musical  colors,  he  would  be  a  great 
composer.  This  evening  has  insfmed  me 
with  much  respect  lot  his  attainments. 

“Met  Rubinstein  at  Stockhausen’s. 
We  were  quite  a  small  party.  Rubin¬ 
stein  was  in  very  good  spirits,  but  all 
the  same  he  is  not  a  happy  man.  Today 
I  told  him  he  was  ruining  his  health  by 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Poor 
fellow!  I  cannot  think  of  him  without 
the  greatest  sympathy.” 

I  quote  now  from  the  memoirs  of 
Eugenie  Schumann,  youngest  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Clara:  “Rubinstein 
swept  us  off  our  feet.  Our  seats  were 
on  the  Inform  close  to  the  piano,  so 
that  we  could  follow  each  passionate 
mood  on  his  mobile  face.  Berlin  lost 
its  bead  entirely,  and  we  were  no  excep¬ 
tion.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  day 
or  night  but  Rubinstein. 

“Natalie  (N.  Jonatha.  afterwards  a 
famous  pianist)  did  not  have  to  use 
much  persuasion  when  she  proposed  that 
1  should  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to 


him.  Rubinstein  had 
taken  an  interest  in 
her  studies  from  the 
first  and  was  ready 
to  give  her  an  inter¬ 
view. 

“We  set  out 
cheerfully  on  oui 
adventure.  If  our 
visit  surprised  him,  Rubinstein  did  not 
show  it;  his  affability  was  altogether 
charming.  He  asked  after  mama  and 
Maria,  and  how  Natalie  was  getting 
on,  and  dismissed  us  in  half  an  hour. 

“Natalie,  claiming  the  prerogative  of 
Polish  custom,  kissed  his  hands  while  I 
looked  on,  embarrassed  but  envious.” 

We  have  already  written  of  two  other 
great  pianists  as  composers,  Liszt  and 
Paderewski.  Liszt  undoubtedly  had  real 
creative  genius.  The  compositions  of 
Rubinstein  and  Paderewski  live  more 
from  courtesy  than  genuine  or  original 
merit,  though  both  have  made  some 
contributions  for  their  instrument  which 
are  still  popular,  among  them  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  Kamennoi  -  Ostrow.  Rubinstein, 
himself,  created  a  great  furore  with  this 
piece  and  though  it  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  our  concert  programs,  it 
still  has  many  staunch  admirers. 

A  composition  with  a  sustained  mel¬ 
ody  throughout  always  has  peculiar 
difficulties  for  the  student.  The  piano  is 
essentially  a  mechanical  instrument,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  student  to  learn  to 
imitate  the  human  voice  when  pla)dng 
melodies.  But  it  is  this  wealth  of  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  piano  that  makes  it  the 


Mia  Troendle 

most  popular  instrument  both  for  com¬ 
posers  as  well  as  performers. 

So  my  first  word  of  caution  in  this 
composition  is  play  singingly,  simi^y 
with  all  possible  attention  to  quality  of 
tone  and  inflection.  Don’t  bring  out  or 
accent  notes  (in  the  melody  line)  that 
should  not  be  brought  out  or  accented. 
Play  the  melodic  lines  smoothly.  Don’t 
hurry  or  retard  unduly. 

The  accompaniment  should  be  deli¬ 
cate  and  clear,  well  balanced  and  in 
prr^rtion  to  your  melody  just  as  a 
good  accompanist  follows  a  singer  with 
always  the  right  volume  of  tone  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  tone  of  the  voice  he  is 
accompanying. 

The  middle  section  in  minor  can 
be  played  with  far  greater  freedom  and 
contrast.  When  the  melody  is  resumed, 
you  will  notice  that  it  divides  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hands.  Don’t  let  the 
break  be  noticed.  Keep  the  even  smooth 
melodic  flow,  no  matter  what  demands 
the  composer  may  make  upon  you. 

The  last  three  lines  are  in  the  free 
cadenza-like  style  that  characterizes  the 
middle  section.  Play  the  arpeggio  runs 
with  a  soft,  harp-like  unobtrusiveness  so 
that  the  piece  seems  to  float  quietly  and 
gently  away. 
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The  solo  winning  barytone  record 
of  LaVon  Coalman,  Marion,  Indi¬ 
ana,  High,  goes  alee  this:  First 
in  State  and  National,  1929;  2nd, 
State  and  1st,  NtUiontil,  1930;  1st 
in  State  and  National,  1931. 


Winner  of  first  place  in  district,  city 
and  National  Solo  Contests,  Norman 
Rosenstein  of  Senn  High  Band,  Chi¬ 
cago,  already  has  his  tdto-clarinet  set 
to  retain  the  title  next  year. 


Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  the  Corner 


•V- 


Being  a  member  of  Clevelands  champion  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  is  an  honor  in  its^f!  But  these  intelligent  young  men 
also  make  up  the  Glenville  High  School  String  Quartette, 
first  place  winners  at 'the  National  Conteit.  Left  to  right: 
Irving  Fink,  Rubin  Deckelbaum,  Sam  Reiner,  Irving  Katzer. 


Osage,  Iowa  High  School 
boasts  of  Bruce  Kings¬ 
bury,  their  champion 
barytone  player  and 
2nd  place  winner  in  the 
National  Contest. 


The  prize-winning  horn  quartette  of  HarrUoiye 
originally  organized  to  afford  entutu^vrrirnt  {it  t 
affairs  but  now  as  a  result  of  the  Natioiud  Cfpi' 
they  are  2nd  place  title  holers.  From  left  y  n 
sists  of:  Helen  Kotos,  Charles  Machan,  Frank  B 
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With  an  ancient  violin  and  a  bow 
of  Lady  HaUe*St  this  pleasant 
young  lady.  Miss  Julia  Whitting¬ 
ton  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  won  2nd 
place  in  the  National  ^lo  Contest 
at  Cleveland. 


Winning  two  Interlochen  schol¬ 
arships  on  an  oboe  is  a  record 
for  any  man.  And  as  2nd  place 
winner  in  the  National,  Charles 
Gilbert  is  -putting  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  High  on  the  map. 


Only  one-half  point  kept  William 
Pendergrass,  Jr.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
from  first  place  in  the  National  Saxo¬ 
phone  Solo  Contest.  He  did  win  in¬ 
dividual  State  honors,  averaging 
ninety-five  points. 


First  chairs  and  med¬ 
als  are  just  a  reitera¬ 
tion  to  William  L. 
Moore,  Waukegan,  III., 
High  SchooFs  champ¬ 
ion  tuba  player. 


«  «  We  See  by  the  Papers  »  » 


at  Antelope  Park  ring  with  music  thi* 
summer. 

In  lieu  of  school  during  the  summer* 
months  a  Civic  Band  was  organized  to 
stimulate  community  interest  in  music, 
to  increase  the  boys’  music  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  whole¬ 
some  activity  during  their  vacation. 

Divided  into  three  groups  who  prac¬ 
ticed  weekly,  the  advanced  students 
under  Mr.  Quick;  the  second  groiq), 
or  those  who  know  something  of 
music  and  their  instrximent,  under  Mr. 
Babich;  and  the  third,  or  elementary, 
group  under  Mr.  Ziegenbein,  the  Civic 
Band  made  its  debut  to  the  public  at 
several  outdoor  affairs  this  season,  in¬ 
cluding  the  State  Fair.  Their  popularity 
is  increasing,  and  both  the  boys  and 
their  instructors  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  accomplished  success. 

From  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Last  June  this  dapper  little  Junior 
Drxim  Corps  of  New  Milford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  only  organized  since  April,  braved 
the  cruel  world  and  a  contest  ^nsored 
by  the  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Post.  Their  competitors 
were  men  of  e^rience,  and  these 
youngsters,  of  course,  didn’t  have  a 
chance,  but  that  didn’t  daunt  their  cour¬ 
age  in  the  least,  because  they  executed 
some  very  fine  numbers  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  which  surely  did  them  proud. 

Just  give  them  a  little  time  and  with 
their  keen  interest  and  the  intensive 
training  they  receive  under  their  direc¬ 
tor,  Harrold  I.  Hunt,  Supervisor  of 
School  Music,  .they  will  be  able  to  put 
on  a  veteran  show.  Already  the  towns¬ 
people  are  clamoring  for  their  s^spear- 
ance  on  civic  and  public  occasions. 


As  musical  activities  are  rather  scarce 
during  the  vacation  months,  we’ll  have 
to  go  back  to  last  May  when  over  five 
hundred  school  musicians,  representing 
fifteen  Illinois  high  schools,  gather^  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  a  gala  festival. 

Opening  with  a  parade  through  the 
town,  each  band  played  in  turn,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  march,  massed  and  played 
several  marches  with  surprising  tech¬ 
nique  and  intonation  for  such  newly  or¬ 
ganized  groups.  Most  of  the  bands 


were  hardly  a  year  old. 

£^h  and  every  band  was  required 
to  give  a  fifteen  minute  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  their  rivals  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  assembled  bands  played  in  the 
State  Hospital  Gymnasium.  To  cul¬ 
minate  the  event  a  splendid  concert  was 
given  by  the  veteran  Springfield  High 
School  Band,  directed  by  G.  W.  Pat¬ 
rick,  which  has  certainly  done  its  tut  to 
advance  the  quality  of  band  work  in 
central  Illinois. 


S.  C.  H.,  Goodland,  Kansas  Triumphs 


It  was  a  gala  event  and  a  very  out¬ 
standing  one,  this  Hays,  Kansas  Music 
Festival  Contest  given  on  May  1  of  this 
year.  Of  all  the  participants,  the  Sher¬ 
man  Community  Hi^  School  of  Good- 
land,  Kansas,  only  recently  organized, 
won  first  place.  It’s  quite  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  break  into  the  winners’  class 
so  early  in  their  career  but  with  good 
instruments,  ambitious  players  and  a 
capable  director,  nothing  is  impossible. 

B(ujk  Row — Donald  Harbert,  James 
Adams,  Gordon  Johnston,  Charley 
Griest,  George  Garrison,  Eugene  Zus- 
pan.  1 

Second  Row — Fred  Rock,  Morris 
Sales,  Vincent  Devine,  Lawrence  New, 
Philip  Smith,  Walter  Rock,  Gerald 
Clark,  J.  F.  Matthews,  director. 

Sealed  —  Bob  S|)eakman,  Howard 
Griest,  William  Johnston,  George  ^Mc¬ 
Neil,  Oliver  Long,  Bob  Critchfield. 


News  from  Lincoln 
Charles  LedwUk,  Reporter 

Manipulating  all  kinds  of  instruments 
from  the  diminutive  {nccoIo  to  the  ro¬ 
bust  bass,  two  hundred  boys  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  made  their  outdoor  bandshell 
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Portland,  Maine’s  Radio  Caravan  Club 


The  thought  of  caravans  usually 
brings  to  mind  a  group  of  wan¬ 
dering  traders  wending  their  way 
over  the  desert  either  on  camel  or  horse¬ 
back. 

But  don’t  let  that  lead  you  astray,  for 
here  is  a  Radio  Caravan  Club  of  10,000 
children  organized  expressly  for  pupils 
of  primary,  grammar  and  junior  high 
school  age  in  and  around  Portland, 
Maine,  that  doesn’t  ride  camels  at  all. 
They  make  up  the  largest  musical  or¬ 
ganization  in  Maine. 

Since  their  organization  only  a  few 
months  ago,  over  five  hundred  of  the 
boys  and  girls  have  given  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  numbers  over  WGSH 


every  Wednesday  evening  from  6  to 
6:30  on  Uncle  Dan’s  program.  From 
the  total  enrollment  an  extraordinary 
orchestra  of  eighty-five  pieces,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Edwin  White,  has 
been  formed  which  plays  on  these  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  broadcasts  and  gives  public 
concerts  of  the  highest  type,  such  as  the 
overture  from  the  opera,  “Tannehauser,” 
“Gypsy  Wildflower,”  by  Zamecmk,  and 
Victor  Herbert’s  intricate  melodies. 

The  average  age  of  each  child  is  about 
twelve  years,  and  they  have  been  study¬ 
ing  ai^roximately  nineteen  months. 
Practicing  is  done  regularly  each  Satur¬ 
day,  and  it  is  a  real  treat  to  listen  to 
the  remarkable  degree  of  excellence  they 


have  attained  in  such  a  short  time.  In 
fact,  this  has  definitely  proven  that 
children  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
junior  hi^  schools  have  unusual  musical 
ability  if  only  given  the  chance  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface  under  able  direction. 

This  Caravan  Orchestra  is  sponsored 
by  the  Portland  (Me.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  one  of  the  many  musical  fea¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  its  radio  news¬ 
paper  club.  An  undertaking  of  this  sort 
must  be  commented  on  because  any  or¬ 
ganization  that  can  interest  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  children  in  music  and  the 
desire  to  play  an  instrument  is  putting 
over  a  gigantic  task  which  surely  is  an 
asset  to  its  community  and  surrounding 
country. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  your  high 
school  represented  in  these  columns? 
It’s  open  to  any  high,  grade  or  private 
school  that  has  musical  activities  which 
they  think  would  be  of  interest  to  other 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country. 

Get  busy  and  elect  a  news  reporter 
for  your  band  or  orchestra.  And  pic¬ 
tures — the  more,  the  better. 

Greenville,  O.,  Band  VUits  Mr.  Hoover 

“How  about  joining  a  band  that  does 
things  like  this?’’ 

Swinging  her  heavy  baton  as  drum 
major  of  the  fifty-piece  Greenville, 
Ohio,  Hi^  School  Band,  Phyllis  Barry, 
with  their  director,  Dwight  L.  Brown, 
and  some  two  hundred  others  from  the 
school  made  a  tour  of  our  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital  the  early  pail  of  May. 

Through  the  permission  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Curtis  a  short  concert  was  given 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  and  they  visited 
practically  all  of  the  places  of  interest 


and  world-wide  fame  in  and  around 
Washington,  including  the  capitol  build¬ 
ing  itself,  our  valuable  Congressional 
Library,  the  White  House  with  its  many 
colored  rooms,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
historic  Mount  Vernon,  Ft.  Meyer,  and 
beautiful  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Events  like  this  would  surely  inspire 


anyone  to  learn  to  play  and  join  the 
band.  Only  four  years  old,  this  band 
already  boasts  of  fifty  members,  six  of 
which  are  girls,  and  an  exceptionally 
fine  director,  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  advancing  music  work  in  the 
Greenville  Public  Schools  to  its  present 
high  standard. 


2' 
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From  Mobile,  Ala. 

Sam  Eichold,  Reporter 

Practicing  night  and  day,  {dugging 
away  so  earnestly  and  conscientiously 
on  their  instruments,  even  “digging  in” 
to  get  good  grades  to  make  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  then  not  to  be  able  to  raise  near 
enough  funds  to  go  to  the  National  Con¬ 
test  at  Cleveland  last  spring — well — 
that  was  pretty  hard  to  take. 

But  you  can’t  daunt  the  boys  and 
girls  from  Murphy  High,  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama.  They  have  the  grit  and  deter¬ 
mination  and  cling  to  the  old  motto,  “If 
at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try 
again.”  Already  work  is  under  way  to 
send  them  to  the  contest  next  year. 
Even  the  purchase  of  a  snappy  new 
uniform  has  been  shelved  this  year  in 
favor  of  new  and  better  instruments. 

The  music  curriculum  given  at  Mur- 
idiy  I£gh  is  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  offered  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  music  appreciation 
classes,  boys’  and  giris’  voice  training 
classes,  glee  club,  beginning  band  in¬ 
struments,  junior  band,  both  boys’  and 
girls’  senior  bands,  symi^onic  band,  be¬ 
ginning  strings  classes,  and  jimior  and 
senior  orchestras.  Entry  to  any  one  of 
these  classes  is  very  strict,  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  either  pass  a  test  or  graduate 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  class. 

"  ■ 


Oh,  See  Our  Medals! 

Competition!  And  the  more  of  it  the 
better  for  these  five  young  folks  who 
make  up  the  Hammond,  Indiana,  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet.  They  have  gone  through 
the  District,  State,  and  National  Con¬ 
tests  this  year  with  flying  colors,  each 
time  winning  first  {flace  because  of  the 
delightful  fashion  in  which  they  per¬ 
formed.  From  left  to  right  they  are: 
James  Shanklin,  flute;  Gladys  Hudson, 
oboe;  Clarence  Ohr,  clarinet;  Pauline 
George,  bassoon,  and  James  Cornwell, 
French  horn. 


It  was  back  in  1929  that  J.  Jones 
Stewart  was  elected  musical  director  of 
Muij^y  High  School,  and  it  was  in  this 
year,  with  twenty-five  puiMls,  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  began  a  music  department  which 
now  boasts  of  more  than  500  pupils 
and  a  completely  instrumentated  band 
and  orchestra. 


From  Aurora,  Ill. 

Harold  Brown,  Reporter 

Carry  yourself  back  to  “Way  Back 
When”  now  because  it  was  in  1919  that 
Blast  Aurora  High  School  Band  had  only 
ten  members.  Since  then  things  have 
changed,  as  they  often  do,  and  the  high 
school  now  has  two  distinct  bands  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  135  members. 

Its  popularity  ranks  with  that  of  the 
athletic  teams,  i^ys  for  all  football 
and  basket  ball  games  at  home  or  travel¬ 
ing,  and,  in  addition,  gives  at  least  three 
major  concerts  during  the  year. 

Listed  below  are  a  few  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  they  have  reached  since  Mr. 
Rosenbarger  took  the  baton  in  1921: 

1931  National  Marching  ChamiMon- 
ship. 

1931  State  Concert  Playing  Cham¬ 
pionship. 

1931  6th  in  National  Concert  Playing. 

1931  District  Championship. 

1930  3rd  in  State  Concert  Playing. 

1930  District  Championship. 

1929  4th  State  Concert  Playing. 

1929  District  Championship. 

1928  3rd  State  Concert  Playing. 

1928  District  Championship. 

1927  3rd  in  District. 

1926  10th  in  State  Concert  Playing. 

1924  3rd  in  State  Concert  Playing. 

i  . 


The  Symphonic  Idea 


Everywhere  in  musical  cir¬ 
cles  one  hears  discussions  these 
days  on  the  relative  merits  or, 
perh^  we  might  better  say  musical  im¬ 
portance,  of  the  band  and  orchestra.  In 
the  final  summer  broadcast  of  his  Sun¬ 
day  evening  concert  from  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man  expressed  himself  wisely  on  the 
subject. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  quote  his  exact 
words,  but  the  substance  of  his  thought 
was  that  the  band  can  {H^iKe  some 
effects  that  the  orchestra  cannot  pro¬ 
duce,  and,  in  turn,  the  orchestra  can 
produce  certain  results  of  which  the 
band  is  incapable.  Both  have  their  re¬ 
spective  places  of  importance  in  the 
field  of  music.  It  was  clear  to  the  lis¬ 
tener,  though,  that  Mr.  Goldman  is  a 
high  champion  of  the  band  and  that  he 
is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  greatest  musical  organization  we 
have. 

Although  I  am,  myself,  a  great  lover 


of  orchestra  music,  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  development  of 
school  music  the  band  has  found  a  new 
place  for  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  I  believe  this  is  because  there 
has  been  more  improvement  in  bands 
generally  in  the  past  few  years  than 
there  has  been  improvement  in  the  or¬ 
chestra.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  in- 
stnunentation  and  to  the  more  or  less 
symphonic  interpretations  supervisors 
are  placing  on  the  rendition  of  composi¬ 
tions  for  bands. 

With  this  tendency  in  the  past  few 
years,  toward  the  symphonic,  I  think 
most  of  the  future  compositions  will 
be  arranged  with  that  form  in  mind. 

Contrasting  the  voices  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  choirs  in  the  different  organizations, 
we  find  a  very  favorable  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  Bb  clarinet  and  the  violin: 
the  alto  clarinet  might  be  said  to  take 
the  place  of  the  viola;  the  bass  clarinet 
in  the  band  replaces  the  cello  in  the 
orchestra. 

Comparing  them  as  to  the  number 


used,  we  find  the  Bb  clarinet  and  violin 
just  about  balance  each  other.  The  or¬ 
chestra  has  six  to  eight  violas  while  the 
band  has  one  or  two  alto  clarinets;  ten 
to  twelve  cellos  and  one  or  two  bass 
clarinets.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
bands,  desiring  to  follow  the  trend  of 
the  day  in  the  direction  of  the  sym¬ 
phonic  idea,  will  necessarily  have  to  use 
more  alto  and  bass  clarinets.  It  may 
not  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to 
use  as  many  of  these  instruments  in  the 
band  as  the  instruments  of  contrasting 
voice  are  used  in  the  orchestra,  but  if 
we  use,  say  four  altos  and  four  bass 
clarinets  in  the  average  school  band  of 
full  instrumentation,  there  will  be  a 
very  noticeable  effect,  and  I  might  say 
a  most  desirable  imiwovement  in  the 
tone  color. 

Last  spring  at  the  Illinois  State  High 
School  Band  Contest,  which  I  attended, 
I  noticed  particularly  that  the  bands 
awarded  places  near  the  top  were  those 
aligned  with  the  symphonic  idea  of  in- 
stnnnentation. 


i»  ^  lot 

b.  !^’  lt.eH 


Name 
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Holton's 

Instruments  oF  the 
Champions 


LaVon  Ccdantan 

LaVon  Coleman,  winner 
Indiana  State  Conteat  and 
National  Conteat  1929; 
Second  place  Indiana 
and  6nt  in  Nadonal 
1930;  winner  of  firat  in 
L  Indiima  and  Nationai 
\  Conteat  1931,  with 
\\  hia  Holton  Revela* 
^  tion  baritone.  A 
^  pupil  of  C.  R.  Tut- 
^  tie.  Director  Marion 
^  Indiana  Champion* 
\\  ahip  Band. 


Margaret  Pezer  V 

Margaret  Fezer,  win*  Vy 

ner  of  firat  place  in  V 

the  Saxophone  Solo  ' 

Conteat,  Wiaconain, 

1929;  Milwmikee  Sub* 
urban  Conteat  1930;  Mil¬ 
waukee  Suburban  Conteat 
1931  and  Wiaconain  State 
Conteat  1931  uaing  a  Holton 
aaxophonie.  A  Freahman  at 
Wauwatoaa  High  SchooL  Roy 
A.  Brendel,  Band  Director. 


10  Days  Free  Uan: 

elation,  or  a  Hokon  Collegiate,  (popular  priced  editiona  of  famoua 
Hokon  originala)  will  be  loan^  you  abadutely  free  for  ten  daya; 
mail  the  coupon  for  detaila. 

Frank  Holton  6*  Co. 

M«k«n  of  America's  Greatest  Band  Instruments 

Elkhom,  Wisconsin 


— 

To  The  Supervisor: 
A  Playins  Band  in  12  Weeks 

Hundreda  of  aucceaaful  achool  banda  have  bemi  organ* 
iied  under  the  Hokon  Guaranteed  Han  without 
financial  riak  to  achool  or  parenta.  No  other  plan 
approachea  the  Hokon  Gumanteed  Plan.  Mail  the. 
coupon  for  full  detaila. 


PRANK  HOLTON  A  CO.. 

1233  Church  St.,  Blkhom,  Wii. 

□  Send  me  Free  Loan  Application. 


I  am  intercated 


□  Send  Details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Street  Address 


Let’s  ftatronUie  the  Advertiaera  who  potrwiiae  oi»r  magazine. 


«  Studenten-Stimmen  » 


Not  a  Chance 

Band  days  are  here  again,  and  I  must 
say  we’ve  got  a  hard  task  ahead  of  us. 

Last  ^ring  we  went  to  the  band  con¬ 
test  thinking  nobody  could  beat  us.  We 
had  studied  and  practised  for  hours  and 
hours  at  a  stretch.  And  then  not  even 
making  a  showing! 

After  hearing  and  seeing  the  other 
bands,  we  understood  why  they  ranked 
before  us.  We  didn’t  come  home  with 
medals  and  cups,  but  with  something 
better. 

We  know  just  what  points  we  missed 
and  those  we  stressed  too  hard.  It’s 
not  easy  to  believe,  but  we  came  back 
from  that  contest  in  high  spirits.  Now 
we’re  on  the  road  to  perfection.  We 
are  going  to  be  bigger  and  better  than 
we  were  last  sjuing,  and  with  all  the 
practising  and  studying  we  have  in 
view  we  ought  to  be  able  to  win  a 
medal — if  we  fulfill  our  dreams. 

Really,  I  feel  much  better  now  that 
I’ve  got  that  off  my  chest. — H.  Kirchoff, 
Miami,  Ohio. 


Right  to  the  Point 

Since  these  columns  are  (^n  to  me, 
I  shall  rei^y  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
me  as  the  result  of  my  last  article.  One 
young  chap  from  Memphis  questions  my 
age,  reputation,  and  truthfulness.  Well, 
that’s  all  right,  too.  I’ve  been  ques¬ 
tioned  before  by  musical  experts.  That’s 
why  I  never  passed  for  my  B.  M.  cred¬ 
its.  I’ve  been  questioned  at  a  drum 
head  court  martial,  but  they  wouldn’t 
heed  the  answers. 

L.  F.  C.  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  wants 
me  to  write  about  chamber  music.  So 
I’ll  do  him  the  favor  by  telling  your 
readers  all  about  Drum  Corps. 

Some  musicians  or  so-called  musicians 
ar(  not  friendly  to  corps.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  able  to  appreciate  a 
good  corps,  or  haven’t  heard  a  good  one, 
or  can’t  organize  a  good  corps  them¬ 
selves.  Too  bad!  The  same  directors 
cannot  stand  a  poor  clarinetist  but  that’s 
no  reason  for  condemning  all  clarinet¬ 
ists. 

I  had  a  good  corps  under  my  baton 
in  1^00,  Greenland.  Members  were  all 
natives,  and  therefore  good  students. 
On  rainy  days  we  beat  outward  with  our 


sticks  to  flip  the  water  off  the  drum 
heads.  They  couldn’t  play  a  very  good 
roll-off  so  I  substituted  by  having  one 
Grfenlander  draw  a  rod  across  a  iMcket 
fence.  This  was  also  used  for  all  roll 
effects.  When  we  played  in  mountain 
gorges  the  drums  were  i^ed  on  our 
heads  to  spread  the  tone  throughout  the 
valley.  Our  drill  master  was  a  former 
penguin  trainer  and  marshaled  seals  in 
company  front  formation  for  pastime. 
Oh,  we  had  a  corps  all  right,  aU  right. 

Rather  than  become  a  nuisance  I’ll 
go  on  with  the  stmy.  Or  I  might  fool 
around  telling  fibs  about  how  our  band 
lost  a  good  director  because  the  school 
board  officials  were  jealous  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  our  band.  So  it  goes. 

If  you  ramble,  you  will  never  get  any 
where.  That’s  why  I  always  have  a  def¬ 
inite  goal  when  I  write.  Right  now  I’m 
studying  for  a  master’s  degree  in  per¬ 
cussion,  for  I  always  wanted  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  musician.  My  folks 
like  drums  if  they  could  be  seen  and 
not  heard  around  the  house.  If  our  edi¬ 
tor  will  permit,  why,  I’ll  tell  you  the 
results  in  my  next  epistle.  I’ve  got  a 
pair  of  sticks  and  a  ten  cent  instruction 
book.  So  I’m  on  my  way.  Here’s  hop¬ 
ing  you  all  have  no  trouble  buying  new 
uniforms. — Machine  Gun  Michael,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Really  f 

Those  were  certainly  some  nice  ar¬ 
ticles  about  sportsmanship  in  the  June 
issue.  I  really  thought  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  confabs  between  some  of 
those  schools  were  getting  pretty  hot  as 
time  went  on.  Now,  seeing  this  is  our 
page,  why  couldn’t  we  have  a  debate 
of  some  sort  on  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  certain  instruments  in  our 
orchestras;  of  contests  or  anything  good 
that  some  one  might  suggest  next 
month?  C’mon  we’ve  got  to  get  started 
this  year. — “Wally”  R.,  Forest  City, 
Iowa. 


We're  Only  Two  Years  Old 
What  a  vacation!  I’m  glad  it’s  over. 
No  band  or  orchestra,  and  my  best 
friend  not  here  to  cheer  me  up. 

I  won’t  keep  you  guessing.  By  “my 
best  friend”  I  mean  the  good  old 


School  Musician.  It  really  is  funny 
how  a  magazine  can  come  to  mean  so 
much  to  you. 

Our  band  is  all  pepped  up  and  are 
out  to  bring  home  the  bacon.  Right 
now  we  are  fNcking  out  new  music  and 
some  new,  snappy-looking  uniforms. 
When  we  get  our  uniforms  and  are  all 
dressed  iq>.  I’ll  send  you  our  picture  and 
a  short  summary  of  our  “life.” — K.  C., 
New  Monia,  Idaho. 


Try  and  Find  Out 

The  School  Musician  has  been 
coming  to  my  house  for  the  last  few 
months,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not 
understand.  What  does  Studenten  Stim- 
men  mean?  Or  is  it  just  a  tongue 
twister?  The  folks  out  my  way  have 
never  heard  anything  like  it.  I  must 
confess  you  have  got  us  stumped.  How 
about  a  new  name? 

Just  one  other  thing.  We  all  enjoy 
The  School  Musician  immensely  and 
are  counting  the  days  until  we  get  the 
next  issue.  Here’s  to  your  success. — 
M.  T.,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


The  Right  Dope 

I  enjoy  The  School  Musician  very 
much  as  a  magazme.  I  sincerely  think 
that  every  school  band  and  orchestra 
member  should  take  this  little  magazine 
because  it  will  help  musicians  to  under¬ 
stand  more  what  music  is  about. — Elmer 
E.  Patterson,  Philomath,  Oregon. 


Gone  to  the  Dogs 

S.  O.  S.  Hurry  and  send  me  another 
copy  of  the  June  issue.  Mine  was  too 
dog  gone  good.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

As  it  was  Thursday,  I  got  my  music 
together,  put  my  clarinet  in  my  case, 
and  went  off  to  take  a  lesson.  Brownie, 
my  six  months  old  dog,  was  home  alone, 
and,  seeing  The  School  Musician 
lying  on  a  chair  unprotected,  he  decided 
to  read  it.  And  read  he  did!  He  read 
it  to  pieces. 

I’m  happy  to  know  that  Brownie  is 
musically  inclined  (most  dogs  aren’t), 
but  I  miss  my  souvenir  copy.  So  please 
rush  off  another  one  to  me. — Lonesome, 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  ALL-AND  ALL  SELMER  USERS! 

5sjilnt£/tA.  Helped  These 
Prize  Winners  at  Tulsa, 


Surely  Selmers  Will  Help  You  Win, 


Too!  ^  Would  Selmers 

be  used  by  a  majority  of  prize 
winners  if  Selmers  were  not 
actually  better? 

Next  year’s  competition  is 
going  to  be  more  keen  than 
ever.  Rehearsals  have  been 
held  all  summer — Selmers  are 
being  added  to  the  reed  seo 
dons  of  the  runners>up. 

Selmer  has  a  department 
devoted  exclusively  to  School 
Band  Musicians,  with  that  ver^ 
satile  and  nationally  known 
reed  and  woodwind  authority, 
Melville  J.  Webster,  in  charge. 
Write  him  for  free  help.  He’ll 
send  you  special  literature  and 
answer  your  quMdons  person* 
ally.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  new 
Souvenir  catalog  showing  the 
world’s  outstanding  reed 
groups,  “The  Reed  Section.” 


Every  year  the  prize'winning 
bands  have  a  preponderance 
of  Selmer  woodwinds.  At 
Tulsa,  the  Joliet,  Marion, 
Mason  City,  S«nn,  Harrison, 
Hobart  and  many  other  bands 
used  Selmers! 

What  could  be  more  conclu* 
sive  evidence  of  Selmer  supe* 
riority? 

We  have  SelmeT'inade  wood' 
winds  in  three  different  price 
ranges — the  Selmer,  Bundy, 
and  Barbier  reed  instruments. 


We’re  proud  to 
list  at  the  right 
this  fine  group 
of  Selmer  artists. 


MR.  M.  J.  WEBSTER 
Diicctor  of 
SdmcT  Educational 
Department 


1—  JoeOetwecIV,  firttprtae,  Nat*laolo 
contaet,  Tuira,  1931. 

2—  Robert  HoAnan.  State  Solo  Clar. 
Chaaap.,  Prin.  Clar.,  Joliet  Band. 

3—  Clarence  Ohr,  rolo  clarinet, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  H.  S.  Band. 

4—  Nor*n  Roeenrtein,  Chicapo  Scnn 
band,’3 1  nat.alto  clar.  solo  champ. 

5—  Leslie  ConaTay,  Jr.,  an  13  years, 
solo  clarinet,  Hobart,  Ind. 

6—  Howard  Ross,  solo  clarinet, 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  H.  S.  Band. 

7—  Forrest  McAllister,  Student  Dir. 
and fermerprin. clar. Joliet  Band. 

8—  PhilBp  S.  Sarpent^solo  clarinet, 
Senn  H.  S.  Bend,  Chicago. 

9 —  J.  Wood  Porter,  1st  solo  clar., 
Marion.  IruL,  H.  S.  Band. 

10 —  Frieda  Jona^  solo  clar.,  Fairfield, 
losva,  H.  8.  Bend. 

1 1—  Jnlins  Tnrlt,  boss  clar.,  JoUct,  HI., 
H.S.Band. 

12—  Warren  Grlepcr,  first  solo  clarinet, 
Hobart,  Ind. 

13—  LeRoy  Schihr,  solo  clar.,  Aurora, 
in.,  Em  High  School  Band. 

14 —  Frank  Hlaea,  solo  dar.,  Chicago, 
Harrison  Tech.  H.  S.  Band. 

15—  Eliubath  M.  Davi^  Hobart.  Ind  , 
1931  Nat.  bass  clar.  solo  chiunp. 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 

American  Distributors  of  the 
World-Famous  Henri  Selmer 
(Paris)  Reed  Instruments. 


M.  J.  WEBSTER,  Educational  Department, 

H.  &.  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  1914  Selmer  Bldg.,  EUchart,  Ind. 

You  may  tend  me  “The  Read  Section”  srith  the 
understanding  dmt  this  docs  not  obligate  me  in  any 
sray,  whattoerer. 


(kind  of  nod  or  woodwind  insti  nmsnl.) 


City  and  State. 
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NE5. WE'RE  HAVIWG 
HItsA  P»CCOLO 

LESSONS  NOW  SO  HE 
CAJN  ACCONVR^N'Y 
HjrwSELE.  ^ 


I  HEA\R'1O0R. 
BOY  IS  quite 
A  SINGER 


WHO  AND 
WHlCrOP  IT  06PT 


IAEET  KENT  CITOWT, 

eccentric  N\USICIAN. 
ME  CAN  GET  lAUSlC  OUT 
OT  AN'ITNING  j  BUT  HE 
SHOULD  HAUE  KNOWN  ' 

better,  than  try  to 

GET  notes  OOTOEA 
CASH  register' 


SCOTCH  3DKE  NAt#dT?750  —  SANCN  GETS 
WVS  ToBA-PLAYER  VRIENO  TC>  RIDE  WITH  MINI 
SO  HE  WONT  HAVE  TO  GET  MIS  HORN  TIYED? 


THIS  BOOK 
SAYS  THG 
MORE  WRIN 
KLEs  we 
HAVE  IN 
OUR.  BRAINS 
THE  MORE 
INTELLIGENT 
we  ARE  { 


gosm! 

i'll  BET  ' 
that  MR. 
EINSTEIN 
MAS  A  t 
I  BRAIN 
lUKE  A 
I  PIANO- 
ACCORDIAn 


SO  YOU  WANT  A 
^lOOK  TOR  YOUR 
I  IRYEAkR  OLX)  I 
NEPHEVN?  HOW 
ABOUT  "ROBIN 
HOOD  AND  HIS 
,  BAND  *'  *?  I — ' 


'  OH,  that  > 
WOULD  PLEASE 
VHINN  —  HE'S 

so  interested 
,  IN  WMJSVC  ' 


These  Are  Jokes 

A  tutor  who  tooted  a  toot 
Tried  to  teach  two  young  tooters  to  toot. 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor,  “Is  it  easier 
to  toot 

Or  to  tutor  two  tooters  to  toot?” 

Railroad  Agent  (dining  at  a  small 
town  hotel) — ^Why  docs  that  dog  sit 
there  and  watch  me  all  the  time? 

Waiter — You’ve  got  the  plate  he 
usually  eats  from,  sir. 

Badlybent — Are  you  sending  your  son 
back  to  college  this  fall? 

Deadbroke — No,  I’m  starting  him  in 
the  school  of  experience  instead! 

T(Mnmy — Mother,  let  me  go  to  the 
zoo  to  see  the  monkeys? 

Mother — Why,  Tommy.  What  an 
idea.  Imagine  wanting  to  go  to  see  the 
monkeys  when  your  Aimt  Betsy  is  here. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
At  sixty  miles  or  better; 

A  c(^  unkind 
Was  right  behind — 

They’re  sedung  bail  by  letter. 

Doctor — I  would  advise  you,  madam, 
to  take  frequent  baths,  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  dress  in  cool  gowns. 

Patient’s  Husband  (an  hour  later) — 
What  did  the  doctor  say? 

Wife — He  said  I  ou^t  to  go  to  Palm 
Beach,  and  then  to  the  mountains.  Also 
that  I  must  get  some  new  light  gowns 
at  once. 

An  old  man  of  80  having  taken  to  the 
altar  a  damsel  of  17,  the  clergyman  said 
to  him:  “The  font  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  church.” 

“What  do  I  want  with  the  font?” 
asked  the  old  man. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!”  said  the 
clergyman.  “I  thought  you  had  brought 
this  child  to  be  christened.” 

“Did  you  visit  the  art  galleries  when 
you  were  in  Dresden?” 

“We  didn’t  need  to.  Our  daughter 
paints.” 

One  advantage  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  bats  is  that  a  wife  with  a  black 
eye  can  pull  it  down  (the  hat — not  the 
eye!)  so  that  it  will  not  be  noticed  at 
the  bridge  table. 
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houses;  guest  and  faculty  cottages; 
boys’  mess  hall;  camp  hospital;  and  4 
fully  equipped  dormitories. 

Now  to  climax  the  entire  eight  weeks, 
solo  and  composition  contests  were  held 
which  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
excitement  one  felt  brewing  the  last 
few  days.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  soloists  competed  for  honors  in 
twenty-two  divisions,  including  instru¬ 
mental  and  v(Kal  solos,  conducting, 
string  quartets,  and  composition.  Such 
a  fine  feeling  of  sportsmanship  was  dis¬ 
played  by  each  contestant  that  it  was 
commented  on  by  all  of  the  judges. 
Most  of  the  performances  were  excel¬ 
lent  and  very  close.  Announcement  of 
the  winners  at  the  last  dance  Monday 
night  ended  all  the  suspension  and  the 
lucky  winners  were  as  follows: 

WINNERS— igji 

Piano — Mrs.  Gilman,  Dr.  Liszniewski. 
1st — Jane  Snow,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  A.  R.  Kratz.  2nd — Jean 
Schneider,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Supervisor, 
Sister  John  Joseph.  3rd — Ruth  Hill, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Supervisor,  Bernard  F. 
Nevin. 

VioUn — Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Sop>kin.  1st — 
Edward  Preador,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Nicholas  Suyanick.  2nd — 
Josep>h  Fortune,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Supervisor,  A.  Raszeja.  3rd — Harry 
Lookofsky,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Supervisor, 
M.  Teresa  Finn;  and  Alvin  Dinkin,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Supervisor,  M.  Louise  Finn. 

Viola — Mr.  Stolarevky.  1st — ^Josepih 
Fortune,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Supervisor, 
A.  Raszeji.  2nd — Alvin  Dinkin,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Supervisor,  M.  Louise  Finn. 


You  and  Who  Else 
Gets  This  Gift! 

This  wonderful  book  needs  no  introduction.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  volumes  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  school 
music.  For  a  limited  time  only,  one  copy  (deluxe  edition)  will  be 
given  with  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at 
60c  each,  and  5c  extra  to  pay  postage.  Send  $1.25  for  the  two 
subscriptions  and  the  book.  Act  promptly.  The  supply  is  very 
limited.  Address  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Youngsters  Enjoy 
First  Violin  Lessons 
with 

THE  CLASS 
VIOLIN  INSTRUCTOR 

By  ANN  HATHAWAY  and  HERBERT  BUTLER 
Student's  Book— Price,  75c;  Teacher's  Manual — Price,  $1 

The  Teacher' i  Manual  supplies  piano  accompaniments 
to  the  melodies  in  the  Student's  Book  and  also  jfives 
helpful  directions  for  gaifting  results  with  a  doss. 

VIOLIN  Class  Teaching  is  made  a  safe,  simple  and  practicable 
procedure  with  this  work.  Melodious  little  ideces,  many  of 
which  are  tunes  that  young  beginners  know  vocally,  here  provide 
the  most  direct  and  enjoyable  approach  to  learning  to  play  the 
violin.  Ann  Hathaway’s  fine  work  with  violin  classes  privately 
conducted  and  also  In  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  has  well  estab¬ 
lished  her  position  as  an  authority  and  no  better  co-author  could 
have  been  received  than  Herbert  Butler,  dean  of  the  Violin  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Chicago. 


Experts  Agree  It  Is 
Exceptionally  Good 

BEGINNER'S  METHOD 
FOR  THE  TRUMPET 
(Or  Comet) 

By 

HAROLD  W.  REMRia 

Almost  a  self-instructor. 
This  feature  is  a  real  as¬ 
set  to  the  teacher  since  it 
saves  time,  q>eeds  prog¬ 
ress  and  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  details  neces¬ 
sary  to  developing  musi¬ 
cianship  with  playing 
ability. 

Price,  $1.25 

A  Substantial  and 
Distinctive  Instructor 

BEGINNER’S  METHOD 
FOR  THE  SAXOPHONE 

By  H.  BENNE  HENTON 

With  melodious  material 
musicianly  playing  is  de¬ 
veloped.  A  helpful  and 
comprehensive  chart  is 
included.  A  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  secrets 
of  a  beautiful  tone  is 
given. 

Price,  $1.25 


A  Succeu  Because 
Its  Contents  Please 

■raE  STUDENTS 
ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 

VOLUME  ONE 

Compiled  and  Arranged 
by 

JOHN  N.  KLOHR 

A  collection  of  1C  easv 
and  instructive  pieces 
for  young  orchestras. 
The  violin  parts  are  in 
the  first  position  with 
the  bowing  marked.  A 
most  desirable  collec¬ 
tion  for  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  instruments. 

INSTRUiaatTATION;  Ut  Vlo- 
Ua.  Violin  ObbL.  tod  Violin. 
Srd  Violin,  VloU,  ‘CoUo.  Bon. 
Fluto.  Oboo.  lot  CUrlnet  In  B 
lot.  tod  CUrlnot  In  B  flat,  Ba>- 
Mon,  Alto  fluophoM.  TMor  Bazo- 
phona.  C  Malodr  Saxopbono,  lit 
OMBOt  la  B  flat,  tod  Comet  In  B 
flat,  lit  and  tod  Homs  la  E  flat 
(Altoa),  Trombooe  (Bast  dofl. 
IVoabooe  (Ttable  CbO.  Baritone 
o-  Bupbonlum,  Tuba,  Drums  and 
Plano. 

Piano  Accom. — Price,  75c. 

Other  Parte — Price  40c 
Each 


Music  for  Any  Described  Needs  Cheerfully  Suggested 

Just  tell  us  the  type  of  macerial  you  want.  Sent  for  examination. 

Music  of  All  Publishers  World's  Largest  Stock 

Music  buying  may  be  centralized  wi:h  us  for  convenience 
and  economy 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712-1714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


3rd — Lillian  Cassie,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Supervisor,  Robert  Luscombe. 

Cello — Mr.  Heermann.  1st — Betty 
Barbour,  Winfield,  Kansas,  Supervisor, 
Paul  Painter.  2nd — ^Jean  Schneider,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Supervisor,  Sister  John 
Joseph.  Srd — Rudolph  Kramer,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  Supervisor,  A.  H.  J. 
Searle. 

String  Bass — Mr.  Clarke.  1st — War¬ 
ren  Benfield,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Supervisor, 
Warren  F.  Acker.  2nd — Maretta  Mar- 
tinek.  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  Super¬ 
visor,  E.  Boroughs.  Srd — Phyllis  Barry, 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Supervisor,  Dwight  L. 
Brown. 

Flute — Mr.  Bladet.  1st — Catherine 
Colver,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Supervisor, 

T.  H.  Brown.  2nd — Ruth  Bartoo, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Supervisor,  Leon 
C.  Britton.  Srd — David  Bennett, 'Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  Carolina,  Supervisor,  Frank 
Biddle. 

Oboe — Mr.  Andraud.  1st — Charles 
Gilbert,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  Super\’isor,  T. 

A.  Patterson.  2nd — Cecil  Effinger, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  Supervisor, 
Fred  Fink.  Srd — Leonard  Nanzetta, 
Greensboro,  N.  Carolina,  Supervisor,  H. 

G.  MUler. 

Bassoon  —  Mr.  Cunnington.  1st  — 
Robert  Reinert,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  C.  Bym.  2nd — ^Vlasta  Podoba, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  Si^iervisor,  E. 
Boroughs.  Srd — Robert  McKee,  Utica, 
New  Y(Mk,  Supervisor,  Mrs.  Hughes. 

Clarinet — Mr.  LeRoy.  1st — Howard 
Brown,  Albion,  Michigan,  Supervisor, 

H.  R.  Harvey.  2nd — George  Hay, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Supervisor,  Ralph 
Wright.  Srd — Oveida  Smith,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Supervisor,  Paul  Matthews;  tied 
with  Clark  Brody,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  John  Stephens. 

Bass  and  Alto  Clarinets — Mr.  Tut- 
hill.  1st — Edward  Davison,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Supervisor,  R.  V.  Morgan.  2nd — 
John  Carson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Super¬ 
visor,  Ralph  E.  Rush.  Srd — Harold 
Cigler,  Cicero,  Ill.,  Supervisor,  John 
Minnema. 

French  Horn — Mr.  Mourek.  1st — 
Henry  Parshall,  Flint,  Michigan,  Super¬ 
visor,  W.  W.  Norton.  2nd — Franklin 
Miner,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Supervisor, 
Arthur  H.  J.  Searle.  Srd — Kern  Dick- 
man,  Freeport,  Ill.,  Supervisor,  Karl  K. 
Kubitz. 

Trumpet — Mr.  Russell.  1st — Nor¬ 
man  Davis,  New  Berlin,  New  York, 
Supervisor,  C.  M.  Waldemar.  2nd — 
Joseph  Sudway,  Cicero,  Illinois,  Super¬ 
visor,  John  Minnema.  Srd — Everett 


Let’s  patronize  the  Advertisers  who  patronize  our  maffazine. 
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Kisinger,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  Super> 
visor,  S.  L.  Flueckiger. 

Trombone — Mr.  Ruta.  1st — Robert 
McKee,  Utica,  New  York,  Supervisor, 
Mrs.  Hughes.  2nd — ^John  Pickering, 
Olathe,  Kansas,  Supervisor,  Geo.  B. 
Moore.  3rd — Eury  Elston  Strange, 
Hillsboro,  Illinois,  Supervisor,  J.  Brent 
Cox. 

r«6<i — Mr.  Clarke.  1st — Richard 
Bagans,  Trenton,  Michigan,  Supervisor, 

H.  Nielsen.  2nd — Stuart  Bell,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Michigan,  Supervisor,  C.  H.  Bye. 
3rd — Seldon  Rodgers,  Anaconda,  Mont., 
Supervisor,  C.  R.  Cutts. 

Baritone  Horn — Mr.  Ruta.  1st — Gene 
Davis,  Cicero,  Ill.,  Supervisor,  John 
Minnema.  2nd — ^John  Pickering,  Olathe, 
Kansas,  Supervisor,  Geo.  Moore.  3rd — 
Robert  McKee,  Utica,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Hughes,  Supervisor. 

Saxophone — Mr.  Howland.  1st — Ed¬ 
ward  Davison,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Super¬ 
visor,  R.  V.  Morgan.  2nd — RoUin 
Silfies,  Clarke,  S.  Dakota,  Supervisor, 
R.  W.  Jones.  3rd — Wm.  Herriman, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  St^iervisor,  Ken 
Laughlin. 

Harp — Mr.  Cameron,  1st — Ann  Ma¬ 
son,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Sigxrvisor, 
Louis  Curtis.  2nd — Marjorie  Brown, 
Cortland,  New  York,  Supervisor,  Mariet¬ 
ta  March.  3rd — Eleanor  Perrigo,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  Supervisor,  Hayden 
Morgan. 

Conducting  (Beginners) — Mr.  Bak- 
alienikoS.  1st — ^John  Pickering,  Olathe, 
Kansas,  Supervisor,  Geo.  Moore.  2nd — 
Margaret  Winney,  Minnes^lis,  Minn., 
Supervisor,  C.  Belstrom.  3rd — ^Janeth 
Hogue,  Spwkane,  Washington,  Mr.  Geo. 
Stout,  Supervisor.  Honorable  Mention — 
Maretta  Martinek,  Traverse  City,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Supervisor,  E.  Boroughs. 

Conducting  (Advanced) — Mr.  Bak- 
aleinikoff.  1st — Reinhardt  Elster,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  Supervisor,  Mr.  Lesinsky. 
2nd — ^Everett  Kisinger,  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  Supervisor,  R.  F.  Hinchman. 
3rd — Phyllis  Glass,  EUswwth,  Wis.,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Marion  Hering.  Honorable 
Mention — Edward  Davison,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Supervisor,  R.  V.  Morgan. 

Voice  (Girls) — Mr.  Krake.  1st — ^An¬ 
toinette  Bansp>ach,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Supervisor,  Otto  ZeoUer.  2nd — Barbara 
Davis,  Rumfwd,  Maine,  Supervisor,  H. 
L.  Cohen.  3rd — Mary  Lou  Becker, 
Cherryvale,  Kansas,  Supervisor,  Dwight 
Davis. 

Voice  (Boys) — Mr.  Krake.  1st — Don¬ 
ald  Ratcliff,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Super¬ 
visor,  Joe  Gremelspecher.  2nd — Robert 
Reinert,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Supervisor, 


C.  Bym.  3rd — ^L)rman  Bergtold,  Los 
Gatos,  California,  Siqervisor,  Chas. 
Hayward. 

String  Quartets — Mr.  Greene.  1st 
place:  Helm  Sxabo,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Siqervisor,  Arthur  H.  J.  Searle;  Mar¬ 
garet  Love,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Si^rvisor, 
Mrs.  Eva  Walker;  Lillian  Cassie,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  Supervisor,  Robert  Lus- 
combe;  Betty  Barbour,  Winfield,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Supervisor,  Paul  Painter.  2nd  ptlace 
— ^Alvin  Dinkin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Super¬ 
visor,  M.  Louise  Finn;  Harry  Lookof- 
sky,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Supervisor,  M. 
Teresa  Finn;  Ernest  Seeman,  Freepert, 
Illinois,  Music  Supervisor,  A.  H.  J. 
Searle. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  groups  in 
Camp  this  season  was  the  CompM)sition 
Class,  taught  by  Mr.  William  Skeat, 
where  youth  was  free  to  set  forth  their 
own  ideas  in  creative  expression.  The 
splendid  pieces  of  work  written  by  these 
youngsters  was  really  swprising. 

Winners  in  this  class  and  their  com- 
pesitions  are  listed  below; 

First  Place — ^Lee  Briggs,  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  a.  “S)mnp*onic  Suite,” 
b.  “Woodwind  Quartet.”  Lee  made  him¬ 
self  locally  famous  by  writing  “Hillbilly” 
last  year.  First  Place  tie.  A.  J.  Mish- 
kind,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  a.  “Duet 
for  two  violins,”  b.  “Inspiration,”  for 
String  Quartet,  c.  “Menuet  Amabile,” 
for  String  Orchestra.  A.  J.  is  a  first 
year  student  but  has  already  shown  that 
he  can  “pnish  the  p)en”  across  the  staves. 
Third  Place — Alvin  Dinkin,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  a.  “Reverie” — ^Viola  Solo,  b. 
“Scherzando” — ^Violin  Solo.  A  pleasing 
melody  for  viola — a  beautiful  but  little 
known  solo  instrument. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  attend  the  National  H^ 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp  this 
year  were  certainly  deserving  because 
each  and  every  one  had  to  score  a 
bogey  in  musical  ability,  personality, 
and  health.  Recommendations  from 
their  school  superintendent,  principal, 
music  teacher,  and  physician  were  re¬ 
quired  long  before  entrance.  Of  course, 
to  help  defray  expenses  there  is  also  a 
tuition  fee.  Some  students  make  their 
own  way,  some  use  a  scholarship,  and 
others  are  sent  by  their  pnrents.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  both  have  their  representa¬ 
tives  at  Camp  which  surely  speaks  well 
for  its  world  wide  reputation. 

“  Tween  lakes  so  fair 
God  placed  thee  there 
And  called  thee  Interlochen.” 


Have  a 

PRIZE¬ 

WINNING 

BAND 

like  this  one! 


TT  DOESN’T  take 
numbers  to  make  a 
prize-winning  school 
band.  Instruments  and 
ability  ere  what  count. 
But  who  wouldn’t  de¬ 
velop  the  ability,  using 
instruments  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  tone  end  quality  of  the 
new  -American”  Pedlar  sil¬ 
ver  clarinatl  It’s  the  latest 
develofMncnt  of  the  Pedlar 
wood-wind  factory.  The  same 
hand  work — the  same  perfect 
tone  and  precision  that  are 
bnilt  into  all  Psdler  wood¬ 
winds  has  gone  into  this 
wonderful  clwinet.  And  its 
price  is  so  low  ss  to  be  ab- 
lolutdy  revolutionary. 

Write  today  and  find  out 
about  the  ‘‘Amarican,”  and 
the  other  Pedlar  clarinets. 
Let  us  show  you  how  easy  it 
is  to  have  rMlly  fine  instru¬ 
ments— the  kind  of  clarinets 
that  make  a  prise-winning 
band  or  orchestra — at  prices 
which  sre  within  easy  reach. 
Or,  if  you  don’t  want  to  wait 
to  hear  from  us,  the  best 
music  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  handles  Pcdler  instru¬ 
ments-— he'll  tell  you  about 
these  beautiful  dartnats. 


I>1?TkT  1?1>  WOOD 

WINDS 

HABBT  PEDLEB  A  CO.,  Ine. 
Dept.  1-B,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Address 


Rute. 
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Supply  every  music  need  from  one  source. 
Save  money  on  every  purchase.  Select  from 
immense  stocks  illustrated  and  described 
in  our  catalog.  We  are  American  distribu¬ 
tors  for  Besson  Trumpets  and  Band  In¬ 
struments,  Loree  Oboc^  Heckel  Bassoons, 
Heberlein  Violins.  Buy  these  famous  in¬ 
struments  direct  from  us  at  lowest  prices 
in  years.  Be  sure  to  get  our  literature  and 
special  offers  before  making  any  musical 
purchase. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 
on  Metal  Clarinets! 


Write  for 
BIG  NEW 
CATALOG 

Jute  oat.Complece  line  of  in* 

(truBenn,  accettorie*.  Mu¬ 
sic  aopplica  of  all  kinds.  Ask 

for  new  heri>ilM  Umt. 

Sensadooal  low  prices. 

CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Deet.  903,  CoeoT  Severe  et  Seat  7fli  Street,  New  York  CHy 


Carl  Fischer  Reliable  Boehm  srstem  Oarinet.  17  key  6  tings.  German 
silver,  heavily  nickel  plated,  in  Sne  velvet  lined  case  .  CS#.## 
Carl  Fischer  Reliable  Boehm  system  Oarinet,  17  key,  6  rii^.  Heavily 
silver  plated  with  burnished  Iteys,  in  DcLuze  model  imit^on  allj^ 
gator  covered,  silk  plush  lined  case . 


"I  AM  MUSIC" 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  print  of  the  blank 
verse  that  appears  on  page  4,  printed  on  fine 
engraver's  stock  in  Duo-tone  Color,  suitable 
for  Framing? 

These  prints  are  101/4  by  13  inches  and  are  really  lovely.  They 
have  been  sold  for  as  much  as  five  dollars.  You  will  find  them  in 
the  studios,  and  the  studies  of  many  of  America's  best  composers 
and  artists.*^  If  you  will  send  us  sixty  cents  for  one  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  (your  own  or  some  one's  else),  and 
lOc  extra  for  mailing — seventy  cents  in  ail,  we  will  send  you  one  of 
these  fine  prints  with  our  compliments.  Address 

Circulution  D«p«rlmMt 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,' Chicago,  III. 

This  offer  is  very  jimiled.  Act  promptly  to  avoid  disappointment. 


“Floyd  Gibbons” 
Interpreted 
by  Our  Own 
Official 
Cameramen 


Full  speed  ahead!  Sirens  shrieking, 
cutouts  open,  horns  honking,  a  motor¬ 
cycle  cop,  a  truck  swaying  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other  and  a 
milling  crowd  of  curiosity  seekers.  Got 
to  get  that  massed  band  picture!  And 
Skelly  Stadium  way  over  on  the  other 
side  of  town.  Only  ten  minutes  to  make 
it,  but  make  it  they  did — they  always 
do — these  enterprising  young  Chicago 
photographers.  Bill  and  Seth  Larsen. 

Movements  were  swift  and  daring  just 
then.  Stepfung  nonchalantly  up  on  the 
judges’  stand,  next  to  our  renowned 
Lieut.  Comm.  John  Philip  Sousa  direct¬ 
ing  the  largest  massed  band  in  history, 
Bill  let  the  camera  handle  whir  until 
the  long  brave  arm  of  the  law  stretched 
forth  Well,  they  got  a  good  panoramic 
view  of  the  band  although  the  last  turn 
does  show  a  little  of  the  hurried  con¬ 
fusion  as  the  arm  went  out.  It’s  one  of 
the  best  scenes  on  the  him,  bubbling 
over  with  human  interest.  To  satisfy 
your  curiosity  he  did  escape  the  “cooler” 
but  was  politdy  ushered  off  the  held 
with  as  little  commotion  as  possible. 

And  the  steel  rung  of  the  ladder  gave 
way!  Trying  tq  shoot  some  spectacular 
marching  scenes  of  the  parade  as  it 
wound  its  way  through  Tulsa’s  down¬ 
town  district,  Seth  met  with  the  nar¬ 
rowest  escape  he  has  ever  had.  As  the 
rung  broke,  over  half  way  up  Tulsa’s 
twenty-eight  story  skyscraper,  he  let  go 
the  camera  to  save  himself.  Through 
some  streak  of  luck  the  tripod  caught 
on  his  Sam  Browne  belt,  saving  the  day, 
for  what  is  a  camera  man  without  his 
camera?  Undaunted  by  this  little  in¬ 
cident,  he  finally  found  the  top,  and 
perching  on  a  cool,  comfortable  comer 
overlooking  oceans  of  space,  shot  off 
some  remarkable  scenes  of  the  parade. 

“And  that’s  not  half  of  it,”  quotes 
Bill.  “When  I  was  shooting  the  March¬ 
ing  Contests,  I  was  so  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  a  shot  of  the  Championship 
Menasha  Band  from  an  unusual  camera 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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A  liOt  •  • 

of  Horn 


^  and  tries  an  "Elkhart”  for  the  first 
time.  If  you  are  one  of  those  thrif^  buy¬ 
ers  who  insist  on  maximum  value  ttoai  a 
modest  number  of  dollars,  make  no  decis¬ 
ion  until  you  have  tried  an  "Elkhan.” 

You’ll  find  the  design  and  finish  com¬ 
pares  fiivorably  with  many  high  priced 
instruments.  You’ll  be  astonished  at  the 
full,  brilliant  tone — die  freedom  ofaaion, 
the  easy  playing  mialities  and  the  many 
litde  refinements  mat  add  to  playing  con- 
venirace.  And  you’ll  marvel  at  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  moderate  price  for  such  value. 

Write  fm*  Free  Catadog 
Elkhart  instrument  ules  are  growing  rapidly. 
Many  school  bands  are  completely  ^Ellman” 
equipped.  Elkhart  offers  a  full  line— 33  popu¬ 
lar  models.  All  backed  by  binding  fiKtory  guar¬ 
antee.  See  and  tty  them  at  your  dealer^s  or 
write  us  for  catalog  and  liberal  home  trial  ofiRn. 
Special  proposition  to  musk  supervisors.  De¬ 
tails  gladly  sent  on  request. 

BLKKABT  BAIfD  IMSTKIJMBNT  C*. 

9)2  Jacksoa  Sticec,  Elkhan,  Indiana 


Martha  Marquart 


Marquart  has  always  been  the  star  per¬ 
former.  Most  of  the  compositions  with 
which  she  is  familiar  are  quite  difficult 
and  in  numbers  they  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

If,  as  the  saying  goes,  “Versatility  is 
the  si^e  of  life,”  there  surely  is  none 
lacking  here.  For  not  only  does  she 
play  the  piano  but  the  clarinet  and  vio¬ 
lin  as  well.  She  is  a  regular  member  of 
the  Crestline  High  School  Band  and 
is  concertmeister  of  the  orchestra.  'The 
accompaniment  work  she  has  done  for 
her  father  and  his  many  musical  friends 
has  also  been  an  invaluable  aid  in  pre¬ 
paring  her  for  the  award  she  now  holds. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
blossoming  career.  Time  alone  will  tell 
to  what  heights  her  musical  prowess 
may  carry  her. 


IT  must  be  modesty!  Not  a  single 
medal  in  view,  yet  this  charming 
little  lady  must  have  a  big  one  at 
home  in  the  jewel  box,  for  she  is  none 
other  than  Miss  Martha  Marquart  of 
Crestline,  Ohio,  first  prize  winner  in  the 
National  Piano  Solo  Contest  held  at 
Cleveland  this  year. 

Coaxed  or  persuaded  to  practice? 
Not  her.  Since  she  began  taking  lessons 
at  the  age  of  seven,  very  few  days  have 
gone  by  without  the  daily  two-hour 
practice  of  her  own  accord.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  hearing  big  city 
artists  and  masters,  as  Crestline  is  a 
smaller  town,  she  says  listening  to  their 
records  is  of  great  assistance  to  her. 

At  the  many  recitals  given  by  her 
piano  teacher,  Miss  Bessie  Todd,  Miss 
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Making 
the  Most  of 
This  School  Year 

By  Gladys  M.  Stein 


The  Same 
MEASURE 

for  the 

Largest  and 
Smallest 

The  most  costly  and  largest 
yearbook  in  the  country 
last  season  was  designed  and  en¬ 
graved  by  us.  Another  one  for 
$23.75  was  probably  the  smallest; 
and  between  these  extremes  nearly 
400  other  books  received  the  same 
measure  of  capable  service  and  in¬ 
dividualized  attention. 


Illustrating  Department 


COMPLETE  art  and  mechan¬ 
ical  facilities,  the  same 
quality  engravings  that  are  known 
throughout  the  commercial  world, 
and  80  years  of  specialized  year¬ 
book  experience  have  made  us 
America’s  largest  designers  and 
engravers  of  yearbooks. 


Hatftime  Photocraphlns  Department 


STAFF  members  are  invited  to 
write  for  free  examination  of 
our  famous  Book  of  Counsel, 
which  is  loaned  without  charge, 
upon  acceptance  of  our  agreement. 


JAHN  &  OLLIER 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

SIS  W.  WaAlacton  Bled., 

Pbone  MONROE  7MS 

CHICAGO.  lU. 


The  first  of  September  brings 
school  days  again  and  the  reor¬ 
ganizing  of  the  various  music 
activities. 

Those  of  you  who  go  in  for  music 
will  want  to  make  this  year  the  best 
one  so  far  in  your  career. 

Success  in  music  does  not  depend 
upon  talent,  luck,  looks,  or  money,  but 
on  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  it.  While 
talent  is  a  wonderful  help,  the  ability  to 
work  long  and  faithfully  is  more  impor¬ 
tant. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  your 
practice  the  surrounding  conditions  must 
be  correct. 

First,  have  your  musical  instrument 
clean  and  in  perfect  repair. 

Then  comes  the  room  you  are  to  prac¬ 
tice  in.  Have  it  to  yourself,  if  possible. 
No  real  study  can  be  done  in  a  room 
where  other  people  are  moving  about  or 
talking.  If  you  must  practice  in  the 
family  living  room,  try  and  arrange 
your  period  when  the  others  are  willing 
to  stay  out.  This  is  easier  to  do  if  your 
hour  comes  at  the  same  time  each  day. 

Lights  are  very  important,  too.  Place 
them  so  you  can  see  well,  and  so  there 
will  not  be  a  glare  on  the  eyes.  Many 
times  piq>ils  develop  poor  playing  posi¬ 
tions  because  they  practice  at  home  all 
cramped  up  due  to  lack  of  prc^r  lights. 

Open  a  window  so  as  to  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  An  overly  hot  or  cold 
room  will  take  the  mind  off  the  study, 
too.  Control  these  things  even  if  you 
have  to  fire  the  furnace  yourself  at  this 
hour  of  the  day. 

Use  thought  and  care  in  choosing 
your  teacher,  and  then  stick  to  him! 
Be  loyal  and  do  your  best  to  caiiy  out 
his  orders.  If  he  is  worth  studying  with 
he  surely  will  know  what  is  best  for  you. 


Spend  your  allowance  on  a  few  good 
concerts  instead  of  sodas  and  movies. 
Listen  to  the  family  radio.  Train  your 
ears  so  that  you  can  pick  out  and  name 
any  instrument  or  melody  you  hear. 
Many  new  and  novel  ideas  for  your 
band  or  glee  club  can  be  gotten  from 
these  programs. 

Subscribe  to  a  music  magazine  and 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The  school 
and  public  libraries  have  many  music 
magazines.  Your  father  has  to  pay 
taxes  to  support  these  institutions,  so 
why  not  get  your  money’s  worth  out  of 
them? 

Don’t  be  above  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  sending  for  the  booklets.  It 
is  surimsing  the  knowledge  that  one  can 
get  in  this  way. 

During  the  practice  hour  keep  your 
mind  on  what  you  are  doing.  Try  to 
[day  a  little  better  each  time  you  pick 
up  the  instrument.  Practice  done  with 
the  mind  miles  away  is  wasted. 

Be  on  time,  for  your  lessons  and  re¬ 
hearsals.  Don’t  miss  one. 

When  you  think  the  teacher  or  con¬ 
ductor  is  cross,  just  put  yourself  in  his 
place  and  see  how  it  feels  to  push  and 
pull  a  group  of  puinls  through  a  music 
program.  It  is  easier  to  do  the  plajdng 
yourself  than  to  train  the  other  fellow 
to  do  it. 

If  you  don’t  believe  that  it  takes  hard 
work  to  succeed  in  music  take  an  hour 
off  and  study  the  pictures  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  today.  Notice  the  sharp, 
clear  eyes,  and  the  lines  of  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  faces.  They  all  look  earnest 
and  amhitious. 

Hiey  say  there  is  always  room  at  the 
top  of  t^  ladder  in  any  profession,  so 
I’m  going  to  get  a  few  steps  nearer 
this  year! 

Are  you? 


L 
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Pipes  O’ 
Pan 

By 


This  column  take*  the  form  of 
excerpts  from  letters  between 
Frank  Sidney  Boate,  well  known 
reed  instrumentalist  and  instructor 
of  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  and  a 
friend  in  Northern  Michigan  who 
does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
private  instructor.  Mr.  Boate  has 
been  able  to  help  this  friend  a 
great  deal  by  personal  instructive 
letters  and  it  occurred  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  that  they  might  tdso  be  of  great 
interest  arid  instructive  value  to 
our  readers.  The  first  of  a  series 
follows  below: 

Dear  Mr.  Boate: 

I  HAVE  BEEN  spending  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  practicing  both  my  saxo¬ 
phone  and  clarinet,  but  I  seem  to  have 
“struck  a  rut”  and  am  getting  nowhere. 

I  wonder  if  I  need  a  “change  of  diet” 
in  my  practicing  or  if  there  is  some 
daily  routine  I  should  go  through  to 
insure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  out 
of  my  practicing. 

Your  friend, 

Buss  Anderson. 

My  Dear  Buss; 

Undoubtedly,  as  you  say,  you  have 
“struck  a  rut”  in  your  playing  and  need 
a  “change  of  diet”  or  routine.  As  I 
understand  it,  you  have  no  set  routine 
in  your  study  and  consequently  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  your  practice  is  doing  you 
little  good  because  it  is  not  done  to 
accomplish  a  definite  end  or  overcome  a 
certain  fault. 

No  two  successful  players  have  used 
exactly  the  same  routine  in  their  daily 
practice,  but  I  have  found  that  the  great 
majority  try  to  cover  all  the  following 
steps  at  least  once  a  day: 

DAILY  PRACTICE  SCHEDULE 
1.  Tone  studies:  Hold  long  tones  in 
chromatic  scale  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  note  on  your  instrtiment.  Spend 
at  least  one-fourth  of  your  practice 
period  on  this  study. 

2.  Scales,  chords  and  intervals:  As 
many  major  and  minor  as  you  have 


If  You  want  to  be  a  REAL  Drummer 


IF  YOU  want  to  be  one  of  the  "rhythm”  are  not  enoi 
top-notdiers  who  get  a  "big  you  to  dte  top.  You’v 
hand’^  and  a  &t  pay  envdope —  drums  rhat  have  that 
play  Leedy  drums. 

The  greatest  drummers  in  the 
world  will  tell  you  diat  and  badt 
their  (pinions  with  their  own 
example. 

For  instance,  here’s  A1  "Rags” 

Anderson  showing  his  favorite 
Leedy  equipment  to  "Rusty”  Park¬ 
er,  hu  director.  Parker’s  Orchestra 
plays  and  broadcaso  at  the  State 
Restaurant,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Diners  and  dancers  at  ^e  State 
rave  over  Al’s  hot  "rhythm”  and 
his  popularity  is  nation  wide. 

For  more  than  35  years  Leedy 
drums  have  been  favontes  with  the 
vast  majority  of  America’s  leading 
professionals  —  men  who  know 
that  nimble  fingers  and  a  sense  of 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


MICRO  “TRU- ART”  REEDS 


Made  of 

I  ■’  Selected  Ripe 

No.  3— Medium 
X  No.  4— Med.  Stiff 
No.  5— Stiff 

Exceptionally  Low  Prited 

CLARINET  . $1.80  doz.  SOPRANO  SAX . $2.40 doz. 

ALTO  CLARINET  ...  3.00 doz.  ALTO  SAX . 3.00 doz. 

BASS  CLARINET .  4.20  doz.  MELODY  SAX . 4.20  doz. 

OBOE  .  1.00  ea.  TENOR  SAX . 4.20  doz. 

BASSOON  .  1.00  ea.  BARITONE  SAX . 4.80  doz. 

ENGLISH  HORN  .  1.00  ea.  BASS  SAX .  6.00  doz. 

Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by  the  Owners  of  the  Interna 
tionally  Famous  GENUINE  “MICRO”  Hand  Made  “BLACK¬ 
LINE”  Reeds  and  other  “MICRO”  Musical  Specialties. 

For  Sale  at  all  Leading  Music  Stores 
Used  exclusively  as  standard  equipment  on  all  Pedler  Clarinets 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

E«PT.  NO.  8 

10  WEST  19TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Instrument 
Shall  I  Select? 


A  Question  of  the  Greatest  Importance 
to  Young  Musicians 


Looking  forward  to  a  new 
school  year,  yon  have,  of 
course,  resolv^  to  be  not 
merely  a  musician  but  a  sae- 
cessfnl  mnaiefaus. 

To  realise  this  ambition  one 
thins  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary:  you  must  select  the  In¬ 
strument  best  suited  to  your 
talents  and  inclinations. 

We  do  not  say  that  everyone 
should  choose  the  xylophone, 
but  we  do  say  that  bundseds 
of  youns  people  have  found 
In  this  Instrument  a  musical 
happiness  that  no  other 
would  have  slven  them.  This 
Is  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  The  xylophone  Is  easi¬ 
est  to  play.  No  flncer 
or  lip  exercises.  I,earn- 
inx  is,  in  fact,  so  easy 
that  practice  is  a 
pleasure. 

(X)  The  xylophone  is  so 
colorful,  it  adds  so 
much  dash  and  spirit 
to  the  orchestra,  that 


the  audience  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  at  and 
apH^audlnr  the  xylo¬ 
phonist. 

(3)  Everyone  likes  the  snap 
and  melody  of  a  xylo¬ 
phone.  The  fellow  who 
plays  this  Instrument 
therefore  is  constantly 
in  demand  at  parties, 
and  after  praduation  is 
able  to  earn  big  money 
at  dances,  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  etc.  To  many  a 
boy  the  xylophone  has 
been  a  “ticket" 
through  college. 

D  e  a  g  a  n  Xylophones,  the 
world  standard,  are  available 
in  sises  and  styles  to  fit 
every  requirement.  They  are 
sold  on  easy  terms  and  a 
course  of  instruction  is  in¬ 
cluded  without  extra  charge. 
The  folder  “Here’s  the  An¬ 
swer”  tells  all  about  the 
Xylophone  In  school  work — 
may  we  send  you  your  copy? 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

4996  Dsagan  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DITSON  PUBLICATIONS 

New  Special  Music  for 

School  Orchestras  and  Bands 


TWENTY  CHORALES 

A  Chorale  Prelude  and  a  Fugue 
By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Arranged  and  Edited  by 

Osbourne  McConathy,  Russell  V.  Morgan  and  Hury  F.  Clarke 

Every  possible  combination  of  both  band  and  orchestral  instruments  is 
available  in  this  ensemble.  Arranged  according  to  the  A-B-C-D  part  plan, 
it  is  necessary  merely  to  have  A-B-C-D  parts  represented  and  the  ensemble 
will  be  complete. 


List  of  instrumental  books  below  with  the  A-B-C-D  parts  indicated,  shows 
the  almost  limitless  combinations  possible  in  instrumental  ensemble.  (Har¬ 
monic  parts  given  in  parentheses). 


,  (Violliu  I  (A)  OcUTM 
>’(TloUiu  II  (B)  OcUtm 
S.  Tiolu  (Bl  (Bd  (C)  AlU)  Clef 
.  fVlokiaecIIca  (Cl  Ttaar  CM 
1  {  Vlolmcdloi  (O)  iDd  (D)  Bau  C9«r 
towbl*  BaMM  (Strlni)  <D) 

4.  Pteoaka  and  Fhitai  in  Db  and  C  (A) 

5.  ObOM  (B)  and  (A) 

S.  Bb  CUiinata  (A) 

r.  Bb  ClartnaU  (A)  OeUraa  (B)  and  (C) 

.  (  Alto  Baiophoae  and  Alto  Clarinet  in  Bb 

*  {  (B)  and  ((?) 

'  Baritone  Banphone  (D) 

•  (Bb  OoraeU  (A)  and  (B) 

*'  ( Bb  Soprano  Saxophone  (A) 

look,  7S  eai 


It.  Bb  Altoe  (B)  and  1C) 
ir  Homi  (B)  and  (O 
11  I  EnfUih  Horn  (B)  and  (Cl 

{Bb  Tenor  Saxophonei  (B)  and  (C) 

Bail  Saxophone  (D)  Upper 
Bail  (Tlarinet  (D)  Lower 
IS.  C  Tbnor  Saxwhonee  (B)  and  (O) 

( Baritone  (A)  Treble  <?lef 
14.  1  Enphonium  (A)  Bue  CM 

{Titnabonee  and  Bauooni  id)  Tenor  (Bef 
Trombonea  and  Baaaoont  {O  and  (D) 
Bau  Clef 

It.  Bb  and  BBb  Baiiu  (Brau)  (D) 

IT.  FMtnulon 

It.  OmdiMtor’e  Book 

iti  etker  baaka  St  eaali  aaek 


no  Oondoclor't  Boaok  Includw.  in  addition  to  the  ehort  looro  on  three  oUru,  a  tuDuary  of  Baeb'i 
poelUan  in  the  world  of  uaiie.  diraetlooi  for  artlttieally  parfarmlu  the  ehoralu,  detailed  tutcutloni 
far  rartooi  typei  of  balanced  ansemblM.  ate.  It  offen  exrollent  training  In  elamentary  tcoro  reading, 
and  Bay  be  uaad  by  organ  etudenta  for  praetln  in  reading  frana  throe  ataru. 

Oonductor'a  Book  Sent  for  Bxamlnation  “On  Appnral" 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

359  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


time  for.  Try  to  memorize  as  many 
possible,  as  they  are  a  great  help  in 
technic  and  si|^t  resuling.  Spend  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  half  hour  on  these. 

3.  Technical  exercises:  Finger  ex¬ 
ercises,  phrasing,  articulation,  etc.  Mas¬ 
ter  several  new  exercises  daUy  from  any 
good  instruction  book. 

4.  Recreation:  Solos,  tone  studies, 
etc 

The  above  outline  if  adhered  to 
strictly  will  insure  proper  advancement 
and  prevent  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  S.  Boate. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  have  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  Saxophone  or  Clari¬ 
net  they  are  invited  to  write  Mr.  Boate 
in  care  of  The  School  Musician  and 
he  will  endeavor  to  answer  them  for 
you  in  an  early  issue. 


Our  Official  Cameramen 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

angle  level  with  the  ground  that  I  didn’t 
hear  the  drum  major  give  signals  for  a 
half-right  cadence,  and  well,  you  can 
imagine,  if  I  hadn’t  jumped  when  I  did, 
what  would  have  hi^ipened  to  me  with 
thousands  of  marching  feet  coming  head 
on.”  However,  he  didn’t  forget  the 
crank  and  the  results  were  extraor¬ 
dinary.  More  exciting  {Mctures  of  a 
band  were  never  taken. 

Both  of  these  boys,  former  Senn 
High  Band  students,  with  their  brother 
James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
their  assistant,  have  been  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  sort  for  over  three  years. 
As  each  of  the  boys  had  a  camera 
at  Tulsa,  they  stationed  themselves  at 
the  most  strategic  points,  and  as  a  result 
of  four  days  of  “shooting”  scenes  on 
their  ten  thousand  feet  of  film,  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  the  most  unique  and 
interesting  film  of  band  fMctures  ever 
produced. 

For  those  who  weren’t  fortusate 
enough  to  attend  the  contest  this  year, 
one  of  these  films  would  be  just  the 
thing  to  give  them  an  idea  of  just  what 
goes  on  at  a  National  High  School  Band 
Contest.  And  for  those  in  the  contest 
and  line  of  march,  wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to 
see  yourself  as  others  see  you,  and  bring 
back  the  memories  of  this  glorious  trip? 
Any  information  concerning  this  or  any 
other  film  of  theirs  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  boys  at  the  Larsen  Film 
Studio,  7208  Ridge  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Consider 
Your  Percussion 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


•PKCrSAH. 

In  one>piece,  widi 
bell  attached- 
nickel  ailver,  silver 
plated. 

Bore  and  inner 
proportions  simb 
lar  to  die  genuine 
Selmer.  Fine  tone, 
accurate  pitch  and 
tuning.  The  key 
action  is  very  fiMt 
and  sturdily  con> 
stnicted. 

Comparison  in* 
vlted  with  clarinets 
selling  up  to  $135. 

In  fine  French 
model  case. 

Send  coupon  below 
for  full  details. 


is  evident.  It  is  easier  to  roll  with  wire 
snares.  Strange  how  some  boys  will 
take  the  road  of  least  resistance  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse,  and  in  this  case,  it  is 
for  the  worse.  The  use  of  wire  snares, 
in  itself,  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it, 
altho'Uf^  gut  would  be  better,  but  the 
fact  that  you  {day  wire  snare  fashion 
is  the  drawback.  By  that  I  mean  you 
use  a  pressed  roll  instead  of  a  con¬ 
trolled,  rebound  roll,  simply  because  the 
press  is  easier  and  works  best  with  wire 
snares.  By  pressing,  a  buzz  effect  is 
obtained.  A  crescendo  is  just  about  im¬ 
possible  with  the  presser  system,  be¬ 
cause  the  presser  depends  upon  pressing 
for  volume,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  really  choke  the  drum  in  so  doing. 
This  type  of  drummer  needs  the  rudi¬ 
ments  and  more  elementary  practice,  so 
that  he  will  learn  to  use  the  controlled 
rebound  roll,  allowing  the  sticks  to  rise 
or  leave  the  head  when  more  volume 
in  a  crescendo  is  wanted.  Boys,  take 
note  of  this  manner  of  playing.  Strive 
for  a  smooth  and  even  crescendo.  You’ll 
be  better  drummers  and  better  bands 
will  result.  The  snare  drummers  and 
the  application  of  the  correct  rudiments 
are  especially  important  in  marches. 

The  bass  drummers,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  quite  reliable.  They  seem  to  be  good 


musicians  and  precise  with  their  beat. 
Invariably,  however,  the  bass  drums 
were  tensioned  too  tightly,  indicating 
that  these  boys  pattern  somewhat  after 
the  modem  jazz  orchestra,  where  they 
use  a  bass  drum  rather  tight.  Bass 
drummers  should  work  upon  a  good,  low 
tone  of  rather  indefinite  pitch.  A  high 
tone,  or  a  tight  bass  drum,  will  produce 
a  definite  tone  that  becomes  prominent 
and  monotonous  to  the  listener. 

Cymbals  have  imjM’oved  considerably. 
A  better  quality  is  in  general  use.  There 
are  still  a  few  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule, 
the  cymbals  are  of  the  best.  The 
method  of  playing  cymbals  has  im¬ 
proved,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
sticks  used. 

In  general,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
percussion  sections  are  not  making  the 
best  use  of  elementary  instruction  books 
that  are  available.  A  few  personal  in¬ 
terviews  substantiates  this.  The  drum¬ 
mers  study  the  part  or  even  memorize 
the  whole  program  but  they  seldom' take 
to  exercises  and  elementary  instructions. 
Better  results  would  result  if  these  sec¬ 
tions  were  trained  as  carefully  as  all 
other  sections  are.  Drummers  should 
insist  upon  as  thorough  elementary 
training  in  the  drum  section  as  is  given 
all  others. 


Every  month  we  receive  many  orders  for 
single  copies  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  We  are  glad  to  fill  these  orders  when¬ 
ever  possible  but  our  overrun  is  generally  lim¬ 
ited,  and  extra  copies  are  soon  exhausted. 
Send  your  orders  in  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  publication  date  enclosing  fifteen  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps.  Three  or  more  copies  will  be 
supplied  at  ten  cents  a  copy  plus  cost  of 
mailing. 


$elinrr 
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Win  This 

important  position  with  your  band.  Be  the  best  Drum  Major  in  School 
Bandland.  Be  the  center  of  attraction  everywhere  your  band  goes.  Get 
the  big  “hand.”  You  can  do  it— easy.  Next  month’s  issue  wil  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  a 


Books 

and  Literature 

You 


Complete 

Drum  Major's  outfit — the  newest,  finest,  most  brilliant  and  sparkling 
Drum  Major’s  Baton,  and  at  best,  most  complete,  and  authoritative  D. 
M.  Manual  ever  published — without  spending  a  penny.  Just  a  little 
pleasant  effort  on  your  part  for  the  N.  S.  B.  &  O.  Ass’n  and  this 
wonderful  outfit  is  yours. 

Drum  Major’s 

now  holding  down  the  job  and  Drum  Majors  who  are  not  yet  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  who  hope  to  be,  will  be  equally  interested  in  this  won¬ 
derful  offer.  Watch  for  the  October  issue  of  The  SCHCKDL  MUSICIAN. 
Read  the  details  of  this  generous  plan.  You  may  soon  becomre  the  best 
Drum  Major  in  the  land,  if  you  get  this 

Outfit 


Should  Have 

You  can  got  any  of  those  interesting 
and  informative  Books  and  Literature 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  write 
the  key  number  at  the  beginning  of 
each  lUting  which  you  want,  on  a  post 
card,  together  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress,  or  else  check  the  number  in  front 
of  the  books,  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dreu  on  the  margin  of  the  page  and  mail 
to  Tm  School  MusiaAN,  Boom  2900, 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

401 —  Four  Months  or  Four  Years 
— ^A  thoroughly  practical  handbook 
covering  all  i^ses  of  organizing,  teach¬ 
ing  and  leading  junior  bands.  Fifty 
pages  of  authoritative  information. 

402 —  Officers,  Rules  of  Order  and 
Constitution  f<»  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps — A  very  conveniently  arranged 
ouUine  of  procedure  of  organizing  and 
duties  of  officers  of  drum  corps. 

403 —  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart — A 
pamiffilet  showing  the  new  Rhythm 
Chart  for  teaching  and  understanding 
rhythm,  which  is  comprehensive,  easy 
to  analyze  and  meets  all  needs  of  the 
ordinary  player. 

405 —  ^Talks  to  Clarinetists  and 
Saxophonists — A  series  of  illustrated 
talks  to  both  clarinetists  and  saxophon¬ 
ists  with  hints  on  playing  by  masters 
of  both  instruments.  'Methods  of  fin¬ 
gering  the  instruments,  position  of  the 
mouth  and  lips,  breath  control  and  care 
of  instruments  are  among  the  subjects 
taken  up. 

406 —  ^The  Story  of  the  Flute  and 
How  to  Play  It — A  brief  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  flute,  and  a  critical 
description  of  the  instrument,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  player  how  it  can 
best  be  played,  and  why  certain  things 
should  be  avoided. 

407 —  The  Flute — This  beautifully 
bound,  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mythology  and  folk  lore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  and  then  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  comparisons  of  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  open  hole  flute 
and  the  covered  key  instrument  is  given. 
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We  Are  Making 

America  Musical 

- ■>“ 

This  Month 

M.  W.  Rosenbarger 

Aurora,  Illinois 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 


PICTURE  ON  PAGE  2 


WITH  thousands  cheering  and 
marveling  at  their  technique, 
poise  and  assurance,  the  adept 
little  drum  major  of  E^t  Aurora  High 
and  his  black  and  red  uniformed  army 
marched  off  Skelly  Field  unmistakably 
the  winners  in  the  Class  “A”  Marching 
Contest  at  Tulsa  this  spring. 

Gaining  tirst  place  in  the  Illinois  Con¬ 
cert  Playing  Contest  this  year,  they  had 
the  privilege  of  competing  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Concert.  Last  year  they  also 
won  the  much  coveted  Illinois  cham¬ 
pionship.  Of  course,  the  high  school 
band  has  a  reputation  for  making  a 
good  showing,  always  finishing  high  in 
concert  flaying,  sight  reading,  and 
marching  contests,  but  there  is  a  grade 
school  band  which  has  on  two  occasions 
won  the  Illinois  Championship  and  has 
never  been  lower  than  second. 

As  this  school  season  opens,  the  re¬ 
markable  director  of  these  prize-winning 
bands,  Mr.  M.  W.  Rosenbarger,  antici¬ 
pates  an  enrollment  of  500  students  in 
nine  different  bands,  many  of  whom  are 
last  year’s  champions.  In  addition  to 
regular  duties,  he  directs  his  high  school 
band  in  at  least  fifty  engagements 
throughout  the  season. 

In  1921  at  the  close  of  his  first  year 
of  teaching  in  Divemon,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rosenbarger  had  organized  a  thriving 


band  of  twenty-five  members  where 
there  had  been  none  before.  Had  not 
the  Aurora  Hi{^  School  requested  him 
to  take  over  the  direction  of  their  band, 
which  at  that  time  was  only  a  little  over 
two  years  old,  he  would  probably  have 
worked  miracles  with  this  small  group  in 
Divemon.  But  he  saw  in  Aurora  what 
he  thought  was  a  bigger  opportunity; 
he  accepted  and  made  a  great  success 
of  the  venture. 

A  definite  system  was  established  to 
build  up  the  band  in  size  and  efficiency. 
Each  grade  school  building  organized  a 
band  and  together  with  the  beginners’ 
high  school  band  their  growth  was  so 
rapid  that  in  1926  an  assistant  director, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  became  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Rosenbarger  received  his  early 
training  in  band  work  at  Dreyer’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Completing  this  course,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  band,  this  energetic  young 
man  won  the  honored  position  of  stu¬ 
dent  conductor  in  his  senior  year. 

Wheije  can  one  find  a  man  more  com¬ 
petent,  progressive,  and  well  versed  in 
band  organization?  The  Illinois  School 
Band  Association  and  East  Aurora  High 
may  consider  themselves  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  such  re¬ 
markable  caliber  at  their  helm. 


What  a  Collection! 

START  THIS  SEMESTER 
WITH  A  NEW  FOLIO 


BENNEH 


The  new  Bennett  Folio  is  a  collection  of 
sixteen  original  compositions  for  yoong 
bands  or  oi^estras.  It  is  not  a  combina¬ 
tion  folio,  bat  a  coUectioo  of  easy  eomposi- 
tions  arranged  in  best  suited  keys  for  ^ec- 
tivencss,  we  composer  maintaining  the 
thought  to  keep  all  of  the  band  arrange¬ 
ments  in  their  moat  efifectire  k^s  for  the 
brasses  and  reeds,  and  the  consideration  of 
string  in  the  orchestra.  Therefore,  tlxMe 
wantmg  a  combination  folio  will  find  twelve 
of  We  sixteen  compositions  in  We  same 
keys  for  band  and  orchestra. 

Most  every  band  or  orchestra  has  played 


CONTENTS 

Soeeats  . Mareb  At  Slsht  . llareh 

Headway  . Ifareh  Uttle  Baitus  ....Bag 

Advasea  . March  AnnetU  . Watts 

Barries  . March  Maylwtl  . ..Walts 


WeieosM . March  Don  A  Do  Dat . 

Pmsrass  . March  . Fos-Tiot 

Csursl  . March  Baraoa  . . .  .Cubao  Sar. 

Uaurasa  . Mareb  Brltht  Star  ..Orertura 

Improveaisnl  _ March 


BENNEn  BAND 
BOOK  No.  3 

INSTRUMENTATION 


OONDUCTOB 
nUT  OOBKR 
8BODND  COBNXT 
TSOBO  COBNVr 
roDRTH  (x«Nrr 
riBST  CLAUNKT 
SBCOND  CLAMNrr 
THIBD  CLABINR 
Bb  r-r.A  maj  a.j' 
PICCOLO 
FLUTE  IN  C 
<noE 
BASSOON 
SOP.  SAXOPHlHfB 

rXSTALIO 
gAXOPH(»rE 
SECOND  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 
TXNOB  SAXOPHONE 


BABITONE 
SAXOPHONE 
BASS  SAXOPHONE 
FIB8T  ALTO 
SECOND  ALTO 
THIBO  and  FOUBTH 
ALTOS 

riBST  TBOMBONE. 

Bass  CM 

SECOND  TBOMBONE. 
Baas  CIsr 

let  and  Snd  TBOM- 
BONES.  TTebla 
THIBD  TBOMBONE, 

Baca  CM 

BABITONEl  Bass  Ctef 
BABITONE. 

Treble  CM 
BASSES 
DBUMS 


PRICE.  EACH  BAND  BOOK,  30c 

BENNEn 

ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 
No.  3 

INSTRUMENTATION 


ITBST  TIOUN 
SECOND  VIOLIN 
OBBLQATO 
SECOND  VIOLIN 
ACCmiPANIMENT 
THIBD  VIOUN 
OBBUOATO 
VIOLA 

'CBJjO  _ 

BASS  and  TUBA 
FLUTE  and  PICCOLO 
FIRST  CLABINET  IN 
Bb 

SECOND  CLABINET 
nr  Bb 


OBOE  and 
SAXOPHONE  IN  C 
BASSOON 
FIRST  COTINET 
SECOND  COBNET 
HORNS  IN  Eb  and  F 
FIB8T  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 
SECOND  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 
TBNOB  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE.  O  CLEF 
TROMBmrEw  F  aJT 
DBUMS 
PIANO 

ACCOMPANIMENT 


PRICE,  PIANO  BOOK,  |1.00; 
ALL  OTHERS,  EACH  50c 

Fillmore  Music  House 

5S8  Elm  Street 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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ARTISTS'  CHOICE  CHIRON  PROVEN  QUALITr 

MTlMTt*  m  fHMtCt 


MOMBY 


jteeo  ten  different  NUMBERS 

OF  STREN6TM 

PLAYERS  ASPIRING  TO  REAL  BRILLIANCY 
USE  VIBRATOR  REED 

"The  Soul  of  All  Reed  Instruments" 

Order  from  your  local  dealer.or  H.  CHIRON  Co.  Inc.,  233W.42d  St.,N.Y.City 


Our  ItM  Catalog  of  “Every¬ 
thing  Musical"  now  ready 
and  will  be  aiailed  upon 
request. 


Ever3i;hing  Musical 

For  the  School  Band,  Orchestra,  Bugle  and 
Drum  Corps,  Rhythm  Band  or  Mandolin- 
banjo-guitar  club. 

Many  Prise  Winners  Use  Keystone  State  In¬ 
struments. 

Factory  Distributors  for  KING,  Cleveland 
and  American  Standard  Band  Instruments, 
Ludwig  Drums  and  Drum  Accessories. 

Write  for  liberal  FREE-Trial  offer  and  special  price 
list  of  guaranteed  instruments  of  the  better  makes, 
reconditioned  and  newly  silver  plated  in  our  own 
Dept.  S 

EstuNished  1864 

WEYMAMN 

Tenth  and  Filbert  Sts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have 


YOU  SEEN? 


RACKETTS 

**FIFTY  YEARS  A  DRUMMERS* 

*^00  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  Romance  and 
Rhythm,”  “Drum  rudiment  and  their  application  to 
mnsic,”  “Practical  pointers  on  the  tedmic,  phrasing  and 
rhythm  of  the  snare  dram,  tympani,  hells,  bugle  end 
drum,  etc.”  “A  reference  book  for  drummers,  instm^ 
tors,  schools,  etc.”  “Nothing  just  like  it  has  ever  been 
published.” 

PRICE  $1.S0 

ARTHUR  HERBERT  RACKETT 

3*  NORTH  CHURCH  ST..  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


CELLOS.  BOWS,  CASES. 
STRINGS.  ACCESSORIES 

SCHMIDT  nOSe  60. 

20f3  BAST  PODKIH  SL 
LCLEVCLAND  ^OHIQ 


FOR  SAI.B — Set  of  uniforms,  new, 
never  used,  bargain  price.  H.  C.  Diehl, 
Oreenvtlle,  niinois. 


BASSOON,  Oenuine  Heckel,  standard 
model,  beautiful  maple,  reddish  varnish, 
ivory  rim  at  bell,  the  small  wing  Joint 
bard  rubber  composition  lined,  the  butt 
brass  lined,  low  pitch  A-440,  line  tone 
and  intonation,  used  in  Symphony  work, 
first  class  condition,  complete  with  neat 
substantial  compact  case.  Price  I1S6.00 
Express  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  five  days’ 
tiMaL  JOHN  E. 

S148-A  South  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For 

Contest 

Reorganization 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


bands  that  play  in  classes  A  or  B  in 
state  tournaments  would  be  classed  in 
C  at  the  national. 

Our  Wisconsin  plan  is  not  offered  as 
a  panacea  for  all  classification  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  tried  it  three 
years  and  it  works — ^worics  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  that  our  Association  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Along  with  this  change  in  methods  of 
classification  our  Association  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  minimize  the  element  of  rivalry 
in  school  band  tournaments  and  empha¬ 
size  the  inspirational  and  educational 
values  of  these  gatherings.  We  do  not 
select  one  state  champion  in  each  class. 
Sometimes  one  band  is  outstanding,  but 
more  often  several  bands  are  so  good 
that  it  is  difficult  for  judges  to  select 
one  that  is  definitely  best.  Hence  our 
bands  are  given  awards  in  three  groups; 
first  place,  second  place,  and  third  {dace. 
For  instance,  in  the  1931  state  tourna¬ 
ment  the  judges  awarded  bands  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places: 

Class  A — 5  first  place,  4  second  place, 
5  third  place. 

Class  B — 4  first  ];4ace,  13  second 
place,  8  third  place. 

Class  C — 9  first  place,  11  second 
place,  8  third  place. 

Class  D — 4  first  place,  2  second  place, 
3  third  place,  1  special  mention. 

Such  a  groufNng  of  awards  is,  em¬ 
phatically,  not  given  as  a  suggestion  for 
a  national  tournament. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
formation  of  a  National  School  Band 
Association  not  as  an  adjunct  or  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Committee  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Affairs  but  as  an  organization 
entirely  separate  from  but  c(x>peratmg 
with  the  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affurs. 

The  United  States  might  be  divided 
into  possibly  four  national  sections: 
northeast,  northwest,  southeast,  south¬ 
west.  State  winners  would  participate 
at  their  respective  national  sectional 
tournaments,  and  the  winners  of  each 
section  meet  to  compete  for  the  national 
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rlion.  TV)  Introduce  this  hlghljr  perfected  in- 
rtrunent. 

BROADUS  deMlCHELE  COMPANY 

Drawer  «08,  Sta.  “C,”  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES  AND  CAPS 

Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest.  State  School 
Colors. 

Cape  and  overseas 
cap  as  low  as  $6.25 
NET. 


R.  W.  STOCKLEY  ft  CO. 
us  so.  ITH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES  —  CAPS 


Writ€for  Band  Catalog. 
Samplaa  and  Prle«a—No  obligation. 

The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Go. 

4th  &  Pike  Sts.  GlncinnatL  Ohio 


FREE  SERVICE 


One  year’s  guarantee  on  .  all 
OVERHAUL  jobs  on  FLUTE. 
CLARINET.  BASSOON.  OBOE 
and  SAXOPHONE.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  new  or  used  in¬ 
strument  purchased  from  us. 

KXCLUSIVB  DISTRIBUTOR 
WM.S.  HAYNES  COMB  ANY 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

23  E.  Jackson  Mvd.  Chicago,  III 


championship.  The  result  would  be  a 
representation  of  the  best  possible  in 
school  bands. 

Each  state  ml^t  organize  a  state 
association  with  districts.  A  band 
would  participate  first  in  its  district, 
then  state,  then  national  sectional,  and 
finally  the  national  tournament.  Such  a 
plan  would  enable  many  more  bands  to 
attend  a  meet  of  national  importance 
and  would  simultaneously  aSord  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
its  best  talent  to  a  national  meet. 

Such  a  i^an  would  call  for  a  govern¬ 
ing  body  cfxnposed  of  delegates  (secre¬ 
taries  of  the  state  organizations)  to  the 
na^innitl  tournament  which  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  assembly  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  national  association,  devot¬ 
ing  sufficient  time  to  the  discussion  of 
pertinent  i»oblems  and  the  formation 
of  a  workalfie  organization.  A  national 
board  of  control  would  be  chosen.  This  | 
board  would  be  composed  of  outstand¬ 
ing  band  directors,  school  administra¬ 
tors,  and  the  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  judge  the  national  tournament.  A 
secretary,  selected  by  the  board  (m:  the 
delegate  assembly,  would  be  necessary 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  task  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  to  finances — they,  too,  could  be 
promoted  on  a  sound  basis  enabling  the 
national  association  to  pay  for  its  judg¬ 
ing  services,  awards,  executive  tasks, 
and  other  legitimate  expenses.  At  the 
same  time  it  might  be  possible  to  build 
up  a  fimd  which  could  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  music  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  pierhaps  even  assist 
national  sectional  winners  to  attend  the 
national  meet.  Membership  fees,  con¬ 
cessions,  guarantees,  entry  fees,  etc., 
would  all  contribute  to  the  financing  of 
such  an  organization. 

Under  such  a  plan  bands  would  not 
be  asked  nor  required  to  journey  for  a 
week  in  order  to  participate  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  of  national  significance.  Also 
many  bands  of  less  eiqierience  and  abil¬ 
ity  would  be  eliminated  at  the  sectional 
tournaments.  There  would  be  a  real 
challenge  to  greater  efforts  on  the  part 
of  bands  that  desire  to  reach  the  national 
finals.  All  in  all,  we  would  have  a 
worthwhile  band  music  program  spread¬ 
ing  its  network  over  our  entire  country. 

The  next  step  is  a  North  American 
tournament,  and  who  knows — perluq>s 
an  International.  Who  says  it  can’t  be 
done? 


Resigns  |N  COLORS 

in  nti'i  NtW  I 

Uniform  Catalog 


A  most  luzusoal  ztyl*  book. 
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WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 
Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  Tciy  valuable  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 

Squitr-Tmed  Htrmstieally  Seaitd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  aL 
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V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 
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nayed  by  ARTHUR  PRYOR 

Squads  Right  I  March 

By  LAWRENCE  C.  LONG 
Full  Band  SmaU  Orch.  60c.— Full  Orch.  90fc 

Liberal  Discount  to  Schoola 

J.  E.  AGNEW,  Publisher 

5444  H.ghlaod  Ava.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Whei  Qsalily  aad  Pcrfomaice  CmbIs- 

you  can  dapend  on 

Red-O-R^  and  Tonecraft. 
STRINGS 

Whether  you  play  Violin,  Viola,  Cello 
or  'Bass,  leant  how  Kaplan  Arinas 
will  help  you  toward  a  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  your  instrument.  They  will 
alve  you  a  wonderful  new  tone  qual¬ 
ity  and  an  easy  responsiveness  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  absolutely  true  fifths  and 
the  desirable  even  balance  on  all 
strings.  They  will  mean  real  economy 
too,  for  their  unusual  durability,  made 
passible  by  an  unlimited  choice  of 
fresh  raw  material  assures  you  of 
kmc  uninterrupted  service  no  matter 
how  tryinc  the  weather  conditions. 
You'll  find  a  suitable  crade  listed  in 
our  free  booklet  “Piddlestrincs.”  Let 
us  tell  you  especially  about  our  New 
Aluminum  D  Strincs.  Just  dip  the 
coupon  and  stick  it  to  a  post  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  send  me  without  oblifatiun 
your  booklet  FIDDLESTRINGS. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

aty . 

Instrument:  . 


A  Ten  Dollar 
Lesson  in  Trumpeting 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 


produce.  If  the  student  is  ambitious 
and  desires  a  still  higher  register,  then 
keq}  on  with  this  method.  The  higher 
you  go  the  more  effort  is  required  and 
the  slower  will  be  your  progress  but 
you  will  get  the  results  if  you  will  stick 
to  it  and  follow  these  instructiwis  con¬ 
scientiously. 

NOW  comes  an  important  step  in 
your  effort  to  develop  a  high 
register.  Put  your  moutlquece  in  your 
instrument  and  [rfay  your  newly  de¬ 
veloped  high  register  exactly  as  yon 
have  been  doing  it  on  the  mouthpiece 
alone.  So  many  players  imconsciously 
go  back  to  their  old  methods  when  they 
start  to  play  on  their  instruments  and 
this  should  be  very  carefully  watched. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
achieve  the  results  you  desired  right 
from  the  start  because  the  resistance 
will  be  just  a  little  different  when  you 
play  into  your  horn  rather  than  the 
mouthpiece  only  and  will  require  a  little 
additional  lip  adjustment.  However  the 
princii^e  is  exactly  the  same  so  that  it 
becomes  merely  a  matter  of  practicing 
long  sustained  tones  and  a  little  pa¬ 
tience. 

Something  else  enters  into  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  development  at  this  point  and 
that  is  breathing  {Mx^rly.  The  writer 
once  heard  a  certain  comet  player  who 
was  at  that  time  listed  among  the  very 
greatest  of  players,  make  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  mechanics  of  producing  a 
tone  easily  should  not  be  over  empha¬ 
sized  but  the  student  {gayer  should  re¬ 
member  to  use  his  brain  and  his  dia- 
{)hragm  and  the  lip  will  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.”  PerhiqK  this  statement  is  just  a 
little  far  fetched  but  he  may  have  put 
it  that  way  to  enqgusize  a  {M>int  which 
is  imiXHtant  and  that  is  i>r(^r  breath¬ 
ing  i)lays  a  very  definite  i>art  in  ()roi>er 
{gaying. 

Get  off  of  your  chair  and  stand  up 
straight.  Now  extend  your  arms  straight 
out  from  your  sides.  Now  say  WHO 
and  what  has  hap{)ened?  Did  you  no¬ 
tice  how  you  {xUled  in  the  muscles  of 
your  lower  lungs  or  diiqgiragm?  Tiy  it 
again  and  again  until  you  get  the  idea 
and  after  you  understand  my  {Mint,  you 
have  learned  where  to  breathe  but  not 


as  yet  how  to  breathe.  Use  your  lower 
lungs  because  you  have  a  muscular  de- 
velo(xnent  there  and  can  control  air 
{M-essure  to  a  greater  extent.  By  breath¬ 
ing  there  you  avoid  tightening  iq>  your 
throat  muscles  and  your  {gaying  be¬ 
comes  many  times  easier. 

A  tone  which  is  pro{)erly  |>roduced 
sounds  like  it  is  being  attacked  out  be¬ 
yond  the  end  of  the  bell.  Listen  to 
yourself  when  you  articulate  any  tone 
and  see  if  you  produce  this  effect  or  if 
the  tone  sounds  like  it  was  being  smoth¬ 
ered  up  in  the  instrument.  Breathing 
{gays  a  large  {)art  in  {H'0{)erly  {)roducing 
the  tone  since  the  air  {Hessure  must  be 
even  and  must  be  there  from  the  very 
start  of  the  tone  until  its  end.  If  the 
player  attacks  the  tone  and  then  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  later  he  {xits  the  air 
pressure  back  of  it,  he  is  committing  a 
very  common  fault  which  should  be 
avoided. 

But  {>ro{)er  breathing  functions  in 
still  many  more  ways  one  of  which  is 
very  closely  associated  with  the  {gayer’s 
effort  to  develop  a  hi^  register.  When 
a  high  note  is  {gayed  the  li{)s  are  more 
tighly  compressed  and  require  a  little 
more  effort  to  make  them  vibrate.  If 
you  will  {Hit  that  effort  on  your  dia- 
{giram  you  will  relieve  your  li{)s  and 
add  to  your  high  register — su{){X)rt  the 
lip  with  air  pressure  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  residts. 

PRACTICE  chromatic  scales  starting 
m  your  middle  register,  we  will  say 
from  G  (second  line)  to  G  above  (first 
s{)ace  above),  and  {gay  it  as  shown  in 
the  diagram. 

Slur  the  scale,  playing  as  one  tone, 
so  far  as  your  attack  and  breathing  is 
concerned.  Start  softly  and  work  up 
to  double  forte  and  then  down  to  {nano 
once  again.  As  you  go  up  the  scale 
tighten  the  muscles  of  your  duq>hragm 
and  force  the  air  out  harder  and  harder 
imtil  you  reach  the  climax  of  the  double 
forte  then  gradually  diminish  the  air 
{>ressure  until  the  end  of  the  scale.  After 
you  have  done  this  a  few  times,  the 
lesson  will  be  perfectly  obvious.  You 
will  learn  that  ptoptt  breathing  rdieves 
the  lip  of  much  effort  and  that  as  you 
go  higher  the  only  effort  to  worry  about 
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^should  be  to  have  the  proper  amount  of 
air  pressure. 

Then  play  a  chromatic  scale  from  A 
(2nd  space)  to  A  one  octave  above, 
using  the  same  procedure.  It  is  val¬ 
uable  practice  and  will  aid  you  greatly 
in  proper  breathing  and  hi^  register 
development. 

So  far  you  have  read  only  so  many 
words  which  wrill  mean  absedutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  you  unless  you  really  follow  the 
definite  instructions  which  the  writer 
has  given  you.  Be  patient  and  thorough 
and,  by  all  means,  do  not  be  like  the 
yoimg  fellow  who  was  a  (H-ofessional 
player  and  who  beard  me  [^y  a  solo 
which  ended  on  a  high  F  above  high  C. 
He  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  do 
anything  to  be  able  to  do  that  and  J 
told  him  to  take  some  lessons  and  one 
week  after  his  first  one  he  made  this 
statement:  “Well,  I  can  play  D  and  £ 
now,  but  I  can’t  play  F  yet.”  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  he  could  {Jay  D  and  E  to 
say  nothing  of  F  and  what  he  needed 
was  patience  because  a  high  register 
cannot  be  developed  in  a  few  days  of 
practice  but  requires  time  and  properly 
directed  effort. 


Maybe  You  Don’t  Know 
“Beans”  About  Music 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

cal  skill  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
interest  to  those  who  have  difficult  in 
discovering  the  fine  points  of  what  is 
going  on.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Damroscb 
were  sitting  beside  us,  now  pointing  out 
an  instnunent,  now  telling  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  about  the  composition  or 
how  it  happened  to  be  written,  now  re¬ 
lating  a  story  about  the  composer  that 
immediately  puts  a  new  interest  into 
what  we  are  hearing.  The  unique  fea¬ 
ture  about  all  this  is  that  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  can  turn  from  us  to  his  orchestra 
and  immediately  illustrate  what  he  has 
been  saying.  This  demands  of  us  only 
the  necessity  of  applying  our  newly  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  in  order  that  we  may 
more  keenly  enjoy  the  music.” 

Such  are  the  means  whereby  Walter 
Damroscb  is  putting  radio  into  the  mu¬ 
sic  curriculum  of  our  schools.  When, 
on  October  9th  next,  Mr.  Damroscb  as¬ 
sembles  Uie  National  Orchestra  to  be¬ 
gin  the  fourth  season  of  the  Musk  Ap¬ 
preciation  Broadcasts,  sixty-one  stations 
of  the  combined  NBC  netwoiks  will 
radiate  the  music  he  interprets,  as  well 
as  his  illuminating  comments,  to  some 
five  million  pairs  of  young  and  eager 
ears — and  another  army  of  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasts  will  be  enndled  for  a  lifelong 
period  of  devotion  to  the  hipest  musi¬ 
cal  ideals. 


(n.uUficui 
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Let’s  patroniee  the  Advertisere  ioho  patrontee  our  wtoffoeiHe. 
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Exclusive  Features 


8«v60  chapUrt  of  i^octkol,  noo'Uchnieal  1b> 
•tin^on.  If  snjrocie  with  tho  ordinary  ksovlodco 
of  miMie  will  follow  the  Inttructloos  glvoa  In  tho 
Music  Osodiiotor's  Manual  bo  will  dovolop  Into  a 
musle  conductor  of  no  ItUla  ability.  Following 
Is  a  short  ouUino  of  each  ebaptor. 


The  Technique  of  the  Baton 


Thii  rhaplar  explaini  th#  d«Anlt«  tyitam  by 
which  the  dlnelor  canTcy*  the  Intarptetatlon  ot 
the  Dumber  la  the  ercaalzatleo  he  U  eenduetlnt. 
It  exuttlae  and  llluttrttee  how  ta  direct  all  forma 
of  time;  It  lUuttrtlee  how  each  beat  U  made  tod 
explaini  why;  alee  how  to  dlatlntulih  ane  frtan 
Ihe  other.  It  alao  lUaitratei  the  '‘and’’  beat  and 
explaini  bow  to  make  them  In  etch  type  of  time. 


General  Discuseion 


This  cbapUr  dltcussea  tho  tocbnlquo  of  tho 
baton  and  at  tho  saMo  tlaso  oxplaUu  tho  uso  of 
tho  loft  hand. 


Eiamples  of  Baton  Technique 


nu  ehaptar  lUuetntee  and  explaini  how  to  uie 
the  baton  la  maklnt  boldi.  Hep  baati,  irand 
paaeoi,  radical  retard!  and  acoalerandoe.  tad  how 
ta  piaeoed  lecardlaii  of  hew  they  nuy  ooeur.  It 
axplalni  bow  ta  me  the  ‘‘and’'  beau  at  win  and 
how  to  handle  eomplicated  lituationi  eo  that  the 
erfaataatloa  betof  conducted  will  undentaod  wbat 
ii  wanted.  Practleal  exampIn  are  (Iren  for  the 
purpoee  of  lUmtratlag  and  demonitratlns  the 
palaU. 


Instrumentation 


Under  thli  beading  yoa  will  And  a  chart  ihow- 
tag  the  proper  Initrumentatloo  far  bandi  from  Id 


ta  M.  A  diagram  ibowlng  Ihe  proper  eaatlng 
amngeaient  for  eoaoert  baadi.  aympbonlc  bandi. 
lyamhany  ir  eoneert  orcheetrai  and  theatra  pit 
orcheelrai.  It  alio  explaini  how  to  place  Initni- 
meatatlon  for  marrhlag  baadi. 


Interpretation 


Tho  chapter  on  Interpralatloa  explaini  how  to 
arrlre  at  or  produee  the  eompeiar'i  Interpretation. 


The  Art  of  Profram  Building 


Bore  yon  edU  gain  ooacreU  Ideal  an  bow  and 
what  BHiiic  la  lelort  for  rartoui  oecailoni.  how  ta 
image  programi.  hew  to  place  eoloe  or  feature 
aumbera,  and  glraa  praetleal  axamplee. 


The  Psychfdogy  oi  Handling 
Musicians 


Wi  explahM  hew  la  irmU  aad  bald  Interact  la 

a  argaotaatlan;  haw  to  plan  aad  eondurt  le¬ 


an  argantaatiea;  haw  to  plan  aad  eonda 
haanali;  hew  to  allmihau  lealouiy  and 


You  Must  Have  It! 


Your  musical  education  may  be  a  total  loss  without 
knowledge  you  will  gain  from  the  wonderful  book  on 


CONDUCTING 


Amazingly  simple.  Thorough  and  complete. 
Will  make  you  a  finished  conductor. 


No  matter  what  your  chosen  instrument,  no  matter 
how  far  or  how  briefly  you  may  continue  the  study  of  music, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  conducting  is  indispensable  to 
good  playing,  or  good  listening.  The  conductor  is  the  life 
power  of  band  or  orchestra.  You  cannot  follow  his  baton 
unless  you  know  exactly  what  it  means. 


THE  MUSIC  CONDUCTOR’S 
MANUAL 


By  FRED  E.  WATERS 

is  the  Wonder  Book  of  the  Language  of  Music 


It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of  conducting.  Told  and  illus¬ 
trated  so  that  any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  complete  that  there 
is  nothing  more  for  you  to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 


Technique  of  the  Baton 


is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any  school  musician.  No  Band  or 
Orchestra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Band  Master,  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  should  be  without  this  manual.  No  other  book  ever  published 
will  give  you  so  much  information — help — enjoyment. 


Excerpts  from 
Reviews 


The  beglnon,  nenr  haring  diiaeted  or 
harlag  bom  ooadMd  In  tho  art  of  direct¬ 
ing,  may  lUidy  thli  book  without  tho  aid 
of  any  addltlanal  balp  and  may  bocomo  a 
llnlihid  director.  There  are  one  hundred 
ilxty  illuitretioni  ibowlng  exactly  the  eor- 
rect  ■noreineoti  of  the  baton.  It  li  meet 
Ideally  uilted  ai  a  profeeilonal  taxt-booh 
and  ai  lucb  la  belag  adopted  by  many  of 
the  leading  achooli. — The  Sohool  Ifmlclan. 


And  tve  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 
Without  Cost 


We  hare  oome  acroii  one  of  tho  handleit 
and  beat  little  beoki  on  tha  lubjeet  of 
eondaeUng  that  we  bare  Men  In  mao 
that.  Tha  Uwle  Ooiidaetor‘i  Manual  will 
pmant  a  IM  peroint  ralua  to  tha  muil- 
clan  ar  man  In  tha  band  or  orebiatra 
who  take!  pride  In  bli  work  and  whoee 
ambitloa  ti  to  be  awtre  than  an  ordinary 
tlme-beator. — ^Tha  Metroaoma. 


Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy  of  the 
Waters  Conductor’s  Manual  without  spending 
a  penny  for  it.  Go  out  among  your  friends 
and  get  10  subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  ye&r)  and  this  book  will  be  sent  you 
free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a  limited  offer. 
Y ou  know  you  want  a  copy  of  this  book.  Start 
right  now.  Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer 
is  withdrawn.  Use  the  Coupon — NOW. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


There  are  rarieua  boeki  anllable  to  the 
penon  who  mki  ta  Improra  bli  itatua  aa 
a  conduetar.  It  be  bai  not  already  done 
10,  he  can,  wUhmat  aay  great  effort,  de- 
tMop  a  baton  eoeabulaa  that  can  be  aa- 
plaload  to  and  undenlood  by  hla  playin. 
Imeng  tha  rarloui  baoki  that  go  Into  tha 
•ubiact  la  great  daUll,  li  a  recant  nluma 
entitled  "Tha  Maalc  Chnduetor'i  Manual." 
There  ihould  be  no  nuaUlon  about  the 
doffnltanaai  af  baton  language  uaad  by  any 
oonductor  erlth  a  book  arallabla  at  thli 
anidarala  lum. — Jaoab’i  Band  *  Orebaatra 
Monthly. 


Ofhcial  Organ  of  the  Nat'l  Schoot  Bond  and  Oreh.  Ass’n. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

S3*  N.  SUchlgaa  Are.,  Chicago,  DL 
Oantleman:  Plaaae  And  encloaad  alx  dollari  ($*.(•)  which 
pan  In  full  far  ten  (10)  yearly  lubacrlptlooi  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUfHfNAN  and  antitlaa  im  to  a  copy  of  the  Fred  Watan 
"Muile  Dlrector'a  Manual"  abaahilaiy  free,  to  be  lant  peat- 
paid  at  once.  (Nota;  Uit  namaa  and  addreaaei  of  ten  aub- 
icrtbeii  on  aeparala  ihaet  of  paper.  Print  or  write  plainly.) 


Tha  aubiecta  preaanted  In  ‘The  Muilc 
Cooducter’i  Manual"  are  dear,  eonerele 
aad  eanelia.  Thobnieal  tarma  hare  been 
omlttad,  which  aaakei  It  net  aoly  adapt- 
abla  aa  a  candnator'i  manual  bat  adapt¬ 
able  aa  a  taxt  book  for  teaching  elhan. — 
Mualeal  Obaareer. 


Thwn  .  State . 

Thla  offar  may  ba  withdrawn  at  any  time  wllhout  neUee. 


KINGS  HELP  PROf'^WONAL  players  to 
improve  their  playing  and  make  their  work  easier. 

KINGS  HELP  AMATEUR  PLAYERS  to  prog¬ 
ress  faster,  g’et  a  better  tone,  play  better  in  tune 
and  get  the  high  notes  easier. 

PRIDE  IN  OWNERSHIP:  With  a  KING,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  and  no  matter 
where  you  are  or  who  sits  beside  you  in  the  band  or 
orchestra,  the  other  fellow  will  have  nothing  better, 
if  near  as  good.  You  will  never  be  outclassed  with 
some  other  instrument,  when  you  have  a  KING. 
YOU  CAN’T  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  IN  CHOOSING 
A  KING.  Preference  of  the  Best  Musicians  should 
interest  you  in  trying  one;  Trial  and  Comparison 
will  convince  you  and  our  Written  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you,  giving  full  assurance  of  satisfaction.  TRY 
A  KING  FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Direct 
to  the  Factory! 

KINGS  MAKE  GOOD  BANDS  BETTER  because 
of  their  marvelous  tone,  ^eater  volume,  finer  in¬ 
tonation  and  perfect  blending  of  tone. 

Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  124  Riverside  Drive, 

5225  Superior  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Feb.  IS,  1931. 

Dear  Mr.  White : 

The  latest  model  KING  Instruments  which  we  secured 
some  time  ago  for  my  band  have  met  every  possible  re¬ 
quirement.  The  entire  brass  section  of  my  band  and 
the  saxophone  are  KINGS.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  my  band  to  the  fine  quality  of  Instruments 
which  are  being  used  by  its  members. 

With  kind  greetings,  and  wishing  you  continued 
success. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  H.  N.  White,  „  ,  ,  -cr 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  March  4,  1931. 

Dear  Mr.  White:  ,  »  j  t  n 

The  new  cornet  is  working  in  fine  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  I  find  it  to  have  considerably  more  bril¬ 
liancy  than  my  old  KING  and  it  also  blows  easier. 

With  kindest  regards.  'TN  n  . 

Sincerely,  — ^  ^ 

Something  Here  You  Want  and  It’s  Free!  __ 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 
Mail  New  Catalog.  Mark  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  mail  coupon  for  further  information. 

□  Oboe  □  Trombone 

□  Drums  □  Baas 

□  Cornet  GSaflmiihone 

□  Rronch  Horn  □  Repair  Folder 

□  Bassoon  □  Flute 

□  Accessory  Catalof  □  Bargain  Ust 


□  King  Catalog 

□  New  Cleveland  Catalog 

□  New  Woodwind 

Catalog 

□  Trumpet 

□  Barkone 

□  Clariaet 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  State . 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 

5225  Superior  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ARTISTS  WHO  KNOW,  and  realize  how  much 
their  performance  depends  upon  the  instrument 
they  play,  USE  AND  ENDORSE  KINGS. 

The  opinions  of  these  noted  artists  are  not  just 
snap  judgment;  they  know  the  merits  of  every  in¬ 
strument  and  have  used  KINGS  long  enough  to 
honestly  judge  their  qualities. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company  is  doing  every  conceiv¬ 
able  thing  possible  to  improve  and  make  Good  In¬ 
struments  Better  and  to  give  the  musicians  instru¬ 
ments  that  will  help  to  improve  their  playing  and 
make  it  easier  for  them. 

Research  work,  tests  of  different  alloys  and 
metals,  construction  and  ways  of  making  better 
valve  and  slide  action,  new  proportions,  relative  cor¬ 
rect  sizes  of  bore,  bell  and  mouthpipe  to  produce 
better  tone,  finer  intonation,  together  with  generally 
finer  appearance  and  greater  durability  make 
KINGS  the  Masterpieces  they  are. 

These  noted  bandmasters  and  artists  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  us  and  are  familiar  with  our  recent 
progrress  and  improvements  have  sent  us  letters,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  approval  and  appreciation  of  our 
efforts. 

These  letters  si^ak  volumes  in  praise  of  KING 
instruments.  Notice  the  recent  dates  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  referring  to  our  latest  models  in  instruments. 
1931: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  13,  1931. 


Mr.  H.  N.  White. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  White: 


^^Ithout  question,  the  new  KING  is  the  greatest  cornet 
I  have  ever  used. 


Sincerely, 


One  of  America’s  foremost  comet  virtuosos  (four  seasons 
comet  soloist  Pryor’s  Band  and  note  assistant  soloist  The 
Goldman  Band  of  New  York  City). 


Office  of  the  Loader, 

U.  S.  Navy  Band. 

Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  16.  1931. 


Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Co. 

5225  Superior  Avenue. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

My  dear  Mr.  White: 

The  new  instruments  recently  received  are  more  than 
satisfactory — the  men  being  especially  pleased  with  the 
three  new  cornets  and  also  the  Euphonium,  this  now 
making  three  King  Euphoniums  in  our  band  here. 

I  am  going  to  order  two  new  gold  plated  KING  trom¬ 
bones  for  my  first  chair  men,  and  also  a  BBb  basa 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Navy  bandsmen  are  very 
proud  of  these  beautiful  gold  plated  KING  Instruments 
that  they  are  now  using  and  will  continue  using  them 
as  long  as  these  instruments  are  made  as  they  now  are. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  brass  section  of 
our  band  is  about  85%  KING. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success,  I  am 
V.„  ,™,y  you,.. 

Lt.  Charles  Benter,  Director,  U.  8.  Navy  Band. 
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FDR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  within  6 
years  the  Joliet  High  School  Band, 
founded  and  direaed  by  A.  R.  McAllister, 
has  been  acclaimed  the  National  High  School 
Champion. 

^  Such  a  record  makes  this  great  band  aud¬ 
its  talented  director  of  outsunding  interest 
to  every  direaor,  sup>ervisor  and  bandsman 
with  aspirations  for  success  in  future  contests. 
What  is  the  secret  of  their  success?  What 
an  your  band  do  to  emulate  their  example? 

There  are  many  ingredients  in  the  success 
formula  but  none  more  important  than  the 
equipaunt  of  the  band  with  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  available.  Director  McAllister  has  not 
overl<x>ked  this  important  point.  He  says: 
"Our  experience  demonstrates  beyond  question 
that  the  best  instruments  available  pay  rich 
dividends  in  enriched  tone  coloring  and  all- 
’round  excellence  of  performance.  Conn  in¬ 
struments  are  in  the  great  majority  in  our 
band,  completely  dominating  the  brasses.  I 
believe  that  Conn  instruments  and  Conn 
service  are  the  best  in  the  world.” 

Consider  this  Winning  Record 

Conn  Instruments  helped  Joliet  win  four 
national  championships  and  Conns  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  smoother, 
more  finishecl  performance  of  ail  the  prize 
winning  bands.  At  Tulsa  this  year  all  four  of 
the  winners  in  Class  A  and  both  first  and 
second  place  Class  B  bands  were  largely 
Conn  equipped.  A  majority.,  of  the  prize 
winning  soloists  won  on  Conh^  Previous 

IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THI  INSTtUMINT  IT  IS  NOT  A  OINUINI  CONN 


national  contests  have  shown  the  same  de¬ 
cisive  preference  for  Conn  Instruments. 

With  All  Their  Exclusive  Features 
Conns  Cost  No  More 

*rhese  faas  are  indisputable.  They  point  con¬ 
clusively  to  the  necessity  of  Conn  Instru¬ 
ments  for  your  band  if  it  is  to  realize  its  full 
possibilities.  Conns  are  easier  to  play.  More 
even  in  scale.  With  dozens  of  improvements 
and  refinements  not  combined  in  any  other 
instruments,  yet  they  cost  no  more. 

Your  band  deserves  Conns.  Every  Conn 
added  to  its  equipment  enhances  the  musical 
quality  of  its  performance.  Home  trial,  con¬ 
venient  payments,  make  purchase  easy.  See 
your  Conn  dealer  or  write  for  interesting 
booklet  on  whichever  instrument  you  prefer. 

Valuable  CharU  for  Music  Supervuora 

Coon's  Band  and  Orchestra  Chans  are  a  wonderful  teaching 
aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set  of  chans  on  18  in¬ 
struments  and  text  book.  "How  Music  is  Made,"  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  Sl,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  nukes  it  possible  to  sun 
with  beginners  and  have  a  playing  band  in  4  to  6  weeks.  Fac 
tory  organizers  handle  all  details.  Full  information  and  free 
book,  "Band  Organizing  Made  Easy,"  sent  without  obliga¬ 
tion  to  music  supervisors,  directors  or  any  school  official. 

C.  G.  CXDNN,  JOd.,  942  Conn  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  IND. 
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INSTRUMENTS 

LAKOCST  MANUTACnmiM 


CONN  Instruments  Helped  Joliet 
Win  4  National  Championships 


